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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


In a leading article which appeared in Tae Acapemy for 
August 12th last, discussing the outlook in the labour world, 
we commented adversely upon “ those who bind themselves 
by agreements in such ridiculous wise that if five men are 
given notice for a fault five thousand must immediately 
support them by violent protest.” The situation as we write 
to-day (Wednesday), on the eve of going to press, is even more 
opposed to all reason ; the work and living of over a hundred 
and sixty thousand Lancashire cotton operatives depend upon 
the consent or refusal of one woman to join the Weavers’ 
Union. That such things can occur as a development of the 
idea—good in theory, but not in practice—that a Trade 
Union is an unqualified benefit, is the strongest argument 
that could be found for an organisation of non-union workers. 
At present those who refuse to join the various Societies for 
the “ protection” of the individual worker are powerless, 
or are powerful too often in the sense that by their determi- 
nation not to be forced into joining they may elose down 
mills and factories and set rushing a flood of misery which 
may penetrate the farthest corners of the land. 








By a strangely ironic twist, therefore, the very associa- 
tions which have been formed with the object of improving 
the condition of the workman are tending to bring about his 
unhappiness and poverty. The Trade Union resents the 
existence of a man with an independent mind, who, weigh- 
ing the matter, sees that the picture of his employer as an 
avaricious ogre fattening upon poor downtrodden human 
beings is about as true as the views of “real life” sacred 








to melodrama in hysterics. Certain employers, with the 
amiable idea of preventing strife, have acceded freely to the 
demands of excited leaders ; have reinstated discharged men 
at the mandate of the Unions, hoping for the best; but this, 
we think, is the weakest of attitudes, since it virtually 
admits the totally fictitious right of the Union to dictate to 
the master. The strikes and lock-outs, which are nothing 
less than national disasters, will not be remedied by any 
sach yielding spirit. We know from personal experience 
that in many of the Northern counties—the mining district 
of Yorkshire, for instance—the men long to be released from 
the yoke of their Union, but know that any attempt in that 
direction may be followed by unemployment and actual 
starvation. The unhealthy blight of discontent over nearly 
all the labour world to-day will not be removed until the 
various Trades Unions realise that the hectoring, dictatorial 
methods which they have seen fit to adopt are ruinous to 


the welfare of the very men for whose protection they were 
ostensibly formed. 


Christmas having passed—happily with no overwhelming 
accidents to mar the festivities—the British Public finds 
itself in a mood to put some rather awkward questions in 
certain quarters. Addressing the Clerk of the Weather, 
for example, we might inquire where is the snow, hoarfrost, 
and holly whieh as tradition hath it used once to belong to the 
season? In place of these we have had rain morning, noon, 
and night, and those who travelled West or North had the 
mournful spectacle of mile after mile of fields submerged 
beneath muddy waters; when the sun did appear, to tempt 
us to a pleasant walk sans umbrella and overcoat, it had no 
sooner lured us three miles from home when it vanished 
with a wan, sarcastic smile behind a cloud which might 
have been a tarpaulin with holes in it, full of water. 


To the Spirit of Music we might propound the query— 
What has become of the old-time carol-singers? For 
of all the dismal, untuneful wailings we have ever suffered, 
the throaty emanations from muffled, rain-dripping figures 
this Christmas have been the worst; and when the carols 
have received the attention of a band, German or other- 
wise, the effect has reduced us to the verge of sympathetic 
tears. What agony the poor fel/yws must endure, we 
murmured, to produce such sounds! Consolation in the 
form of sundry pence could not be withheld, of course. 
Where are the tuneful “waits” of yester year? Gone, per- 
chance, to join the robin on the spray and the church and 
the footprints in the glistening snow—dear emblems which 
adorned the cards of our childhood. Still, in spite of the 
waters of discord and the absence of every misbehaving 
snowflake, we evidently managed to keep Christmas happily 
at homes and at hotels—perhaps none the less happily 
because it came not quite in the old-fashioned manner. 


The Goldsmiths, Silversmiths and Jewellers Art Council, 
a representative body established in the year 1908 with the 
object of promoting education and increasing the desire for 
excellence of craftsmanship among the workmen of those 
trades in London, has already done a large amount of good. 
The lecture given by its Chairman, Mr. George Heming, 
before the Royal Society of Arts in the early part of this 
year, was reported in these columns as being of an educative 
interest wider than the limits of any single trade; and we 
note with pleasure that a competitive “ Demonstration of 
Craftsmanship ” is to be held during the first two months of 
1912, at which various prizes, ranging from ten guineas to 
half a guinea, are offered for the best work in several 
branches. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
at 30, Theohald’s Road, W.C. 
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THE VOICES 


Heep not the Voices, lest they bring thee trouble, 
Nor heed the Stars, nor Moon, nor moon-wan Night ; 
Nor shadowy waters, flowing with coil and bubble : 
These make men alien to the world’s delight. 


Even Love hath seemed too trivial for seeking, 
Unreal, and transient, since that fleeting day 

Nigh night-fall, when we heard the Voices speaking 
And the red roses in your cheeks waned grey. 


An awesome thing it is, to find in fleeing 
The only victory o’er the heart’s void ache 
That prompts pursuit, to journey on unseeing— 
Because of what the Stars and Voices spake. 
FREDERICK NIVEN. 





TO SORROW 


Sorrow, O Sorrow, thou hast lain so long 

Close to my soul, that still its listening ear 
Attuned to mournful music, waits thy song. 
Oft in the dim grey distance, faint, yet clear, 
It rises, though this little alien thing 

Called Joy, which crept of late into my arms, 
Tries bravely with each rose-wreathed offering 
To dissipate thy melancholy charms. 

But, Sorrow, thou hast trained me in thy ways 
So long, I cannot follow a new road ; 

These eyes thou hast accustomed to gray days: 
This back to stooping from its constant load. 
Nay, Joy, I cannot lay my hand in thine, 

Too swift thy dance for these slow steps of mine. 


ANTOINETTE De Coursry Patterson. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 








A MID-VICTORIAN REMINISCENCE 


Sir Hersert Tree is to be cordially congratulated on 
his Christmas revival of “Orphée Aux Enfers.” It is a 
reaction, and it is a boomerang. Some of us remember the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which “The Grand Duchess” 
aroused in the playgoers of the ‘sixties. The inimitable 
Schneider—none too refined, it may be allowed—filled the 
St. James’s Theatre for—at that period—an almost unpre- 
cedented run. The sparkling music, the careless frivolity, 
the complete abandon were as a goblet of nectar to the 
staccatto mid-Victorian palate. Steeped in goody-goodiness 
and arrayed in crinolines, the French revelation was an 
astonishing pick-me-up. The town was in a furore, which 
“La Belle Heléne,” ‘“ Barbe Bleu,” “The Princess of 
Trebizonde ” kept at fever heat. 

_ The public taste—ever fickle—tired of Offenbach and 
Lecocq, and satiated with the French school of irresponsible 
bétise, welcomed Gilbert’s whimsicalities, and finally settled 
down under the influence of Mr. George Edwardes into the 
“girl” series of musical entertainment—the eternal German 
waltz—much indebted to predecessors, expansive leggings, 
and the inestimable advertisement of the peerage romance— 
the Earl and the Girl. 

Sir Herbert Tree has brushed this reactionary movement 
aside. He goes boldly back to the ’sixties. Numbers from 
“Orphée,” “La Belle Heléne,” “The Princess of Trebizonde” 
fall tunefully on the ear. The amours of the gods and the 
domestic incompatibility of Orpheus and Eurydice are 
brought vividly before us, with the entirely delightful 





recruitment of Mrs. Grandy—cap-d-pie—crinoline, one- 
button Victorian green gloves and diminutive green parasol. 
When it is added that Miss Lottie Venne, brisk and 
sprightly as ever, is the exponent of Mrs. Grundy, all will 
know that they have a treat in store for them. 

We noticed that some of the younger of the rising genera- 
tion looked puzzled—as if they did not quite realise the 
trend of the novel entertainment. This was probably a good 
sign. Doubtless. elders were bombarded with questions on 
the homeward drive, and surreptitious raids were planned on 
the parental library, in search of Lempriére or other illumi- 
native volumes. Having tasted the Pierian Spring, no 
doubt these young persons—swelling with knowledge—will 
excite curiosity in-the breasts of their fellows and the box- 
office at His Majesty’s will benefit accordingly. 

As regards the presentation of the play it may at once be 
said that the staging was perfect—the final scene will, we 


‘think, be surpassed in beauty by very few transformation 


scenes. Miss Betty Cutlish as Cupid stands out as the bright, 
particular star—a sparkling performance, refreshing to the 
senses. The singing of Miss Eleanor Perry as Eurydice was 
entitled to considerable praise. Mr. Lionel Mackinder was 
a particularly lively Pluto and Mr. Frank Stanmore a con- 
spicuously disreputable Jupiter. 

There were several really comic touches. For instance, 
Jupiter, having become enamoured of Eurydice, and having 
observed her depart into a room, retires to titivate himself, 
and on his return coos never so sweetly through the keyhole, 
“T’m Jupiter, I’m Juppy ;” but when Mrs. Grundy emerges 
a change comes o'er the spirit of his dream. Again, Pluto, 
who has long wooed Mrs. Grundy in vain, at last bethinks 
him of appearing to her in the character of Pluto-crat, with 
regulation Hebraic nose and fur-collared coat. Mrs. Grundy 
succumbs immediately, falling into his arms with the 
exclamation “A fig-leaf for mythology.” A bright, cheery 
entertainment, a visit to which should not be omitted. 9 

C. C. 








A REVIEW OF REVIEWERS 


PousiisHers have been making a vigorous protest against the 
proposal embodied in the Copyright Bill to raise the 
number of Privileged Libraries to six. They have pointed 
out that the free copies granted to the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, Cambridge University, Advocates’, and Trinity 
College libraries involve a charge upon the publishers equal 
to an additional income tax of 3d. in the pound. Lord 
Curzon sought to soothe their resentment by referring to 
the value of the gratuitous advertisement afforded by the 
exhibition of a book on the Bodleian table; but Mr. John 
Murray, speaking for the publishers, described this argu- 
ment as “only a fresh instance of the extraordinary mis- 
apprehensions which prevail as to what does and does not 
constitute an advertisement.” The forced grant of five or 
six copies of each book is, however, a small matter— 
except in the case of very expensive books—compared 
with the custom of issuing an indefinite number of review 
copies. The thought must surely cross the mind of the 
publisher, as it does the mind of the author, that this custom 
is not always justified by its results. Theoretically, 


a published review of a book is an advertisement which is 
enhanced in value by the weight of the reviewers’ indepen- 
dent opinion. Book-readers are supposed to take reviews 
rather than publishers’ own advertisements as their guide in 
the selection of literature. 


Further, the reviews are 
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assumed to provide the publisher and the author with a 
valuable index to what may be described as an educated 
public taste. 

In earlier days this theory was no doubt confirmed by 
practice. These were the days when critics could make or 
unmake a book. . Log-rolling was then a comparatively 
simple art, and the attempted murder of infant reputations 
was a common crime. Nowadays, on the other hand, the 
critics seem to have much less power, although they have 
multiplied in number. Every author must have had experi- 
ence—bitter or sweet—of the lack of resonance between the 
reviewers and the public. The explanation generally given 
is that while there has been a large increase in the number 
of newspapers and of book-readers, there has been more 
than a corresponding increase in the output of books. Literary 
editors frankly confess their inability to cope with the 
stream of literature, especially during the spring and autumn 
floods. They assert that they are compelled to select books 
almost at random, after they have dealt with the few which 
must be noted because of the eminence of their authors. So 
well aware are they of their difficulties that they are grate- 
ful for a hint from a literary agent, an author's friend, or 
even a publisher, that a certain book is worth saving from 
the fate of the unregarded. 

This is hardly a healthy state of affairs, but the literary 
editors of newspapers are not prepared to admit that the 
cure rests with them. They blame the unrestricted output 
of books and the restricted space allowed to book reviews 
by the commercial necessities of their newspapers. One 
cannot help sympathising with them toa great extent, but 
at the same time it must be admitted that they waste a good 
deal of the precious space at their disposal. They seem to have 
abandoned the possibility of efficient discrimination, and to 
have fallen back, in consequence, upon the traditions of their 
business. According to these traditions, novels by established 
authors must be noticed at once and at length, while novels 
by other authors must take their chance in the scramble. 
Again, books of a non-fictional character, published at a high 
price, should get long reviews. 

It is in this latter direction that the want of discrimina- 
tion shows itself most glaringly. The tradition dates from 
a time when historical and other memoirs, biographies, and 
books of travel were not numerous; and its survival has 
been encouraged by the commercial prudence which suggests 
that anything under a column is an insufficient welcome to 
a volume which the publisher considers to be worth any- 
thing from half a guinea to a guinea or more. The price of 
the book, in fact, is the accepted standard of its importance, 
or at least of its right to consideration at length. Thus it 
comes about that the space devoted by reviewers to the 
books which the public are least able to buy is much greater 
than that granted to even the most distinguished works of 
fiction. At one time this may have been a sign of grace on 
the part of literary editors, indicating that they were the 
custodians of the temple of serious literature; but under 
present conditions it is merely a proof that they are 
out of touch with the tendencies of the book market. In the 
first place, many of the highly priced books to which they 
give so much spate are not to be classed as serious. They 
are frequently machine-made books of history, biography, 
topography, or travel, with no claim to be regarded as 
literature, with no originality of outlook, with no weight of 
knowledge, and with no deep, human appeal. When they 
are not frankly frivolous or scandalous—as in the memoirs 





devoted to the “eternal prostitute,” who is so interesting in 
all her phases to readers who at the same time tolerate a 
library censorship—they are dull and pedestrian. Let any 
book-lover analyse the contents of the review pages in daily 
and weekly newspapers, and he will find that more thar half 
the space is occupied with detailed accounts of volumes to 
which no discriminating reader, acting independently of 
advertisement columns, and judging solely by intrinsic value, 
would give more than a passing and occasionally con- 
temptuous glance. 

In the second place, the literary editor has shown himself 
out of touch with modern tendencies because he has not 
awakened to the momentous fact that serious literature of 
the very best class is being issued at a price less than one- 
fourth that of the usual price of works of fiction. Vaguely, 
no doubt, the literary editor is aware of the circumstance. 
He has published a few references to various series of 
shilling books—the Home University Library, the Cam- 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature, the History of 
Science Series, and others—but he has not appreciated the 
meaning of the movement which they represent. Progres- 
sive reductions in the cost of printing, paper, binding, and 
distribution have made these cheap volumes possible, but 
the issue of such books is not yet commercially feasible 
without a very wide circulation. In order to secure that 
circulation the publishers have set themselves to combine 
the highest standard of authorship with the lowest standard 
in price of publication. Their books are not the work of 
hacks, who, after a period of hard labour in the British 
Museum, or after a flying tour in some neglected corner of 
semi-civilisation, can produce something which the libraries 
and bookshops will purchase to the extent of a few hundred 
copies. They contain the sublimated experience of the 
leading authorities on vital questions of literature, politics, 
science, and history. They are genuine books; but they are 
usually welcomed with half a dozen lines of descriptions 
which show that they have been skimmed by somebody who 
considered them to be of little or no account. As an example 
which has chanced to occur at the time of writing, a weekly 
newspaper gives as much space to a discussion of minutiw of 
translation in a new edition of “ Aucassin and Nicolette,” as 
to a description of ten volumes of the Home University 
Library. In another typical case—that of a leading pro- 
vincial daily newspaper—the ten volumes are discussed in a 
paragraph under “ Miscellaneous Works,” placed alongside 
columns occupied by individual reviews of more expensive 
books. 

Previous to the issué of these series most of the books 
published at a shilling or less were reprints of well-known 
works and therefore did not require more than a reference to 
their appearance. But the new class of non-fictional cheap 
book is of a radically different type. Take, for instance, the 
volume on “ Plant-Animals ” in the Cambridge Manuals. It 
embodies the result of years of careful study of a biological 
problem which, while apparently minute and specialised, 
throws many a flash of illuminating suggestion on the 
phenomena of life. It is far more interesting and far more 
authoritative than many of the imposing “ Nature Books” 
which are issued at a much higher price. It is a volume 
which the average educated man would read with keen 
anticipation, if its qualities were suggested to him by an 
intelligent reviewer. Another example of a broader 
character may be taken from the Home University Library. 
Professor J. Arthur Thompson’s “Introduction to Science ” 
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is a book which gives the essence of the writer’s views of 
the universe. Every chapter asks and seeks to answer a 
question of the deepest import, yet the whole is written 
with a simplicity and vigour which will compel the atten- 
tion even of the man who is convinced that the philosophical 
discussion of science is ineffably dull. To review a book 
of this kind in a few lines, after glancing at the chapter- 
headings, is nothing short of an insult. An even more 
impressive example from the same series is Mr. G. H. 
Mair’s “English Literature: Modern.” Not only is 
this book a most stimulating and attractive guide to the 
glories of English literature, but it is full of authoritative 
criticism which would usefully occupy a sympathetic 
reviewer for several columns—not the several lines which 
most literary editors consider sufficient for a shilling book. 
Again, Dr. Archibald Duff's “ History of Old Testament 
Criticism,” in the History of Science series, summarises the 
conclusions of scholarship ona subject about which every 
man wants to have the latest and soundest information, even 
if he does not want to study it at length. 

Instances of the same kind might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. They all go to show that if literary editors con- 
sidered each volume on its intrinsic merits, apart from the 
question of price, the distribution of space in review columns 
would be altered in a very marked way. The plea thatsuch 
careful discrimination is not humanly possible does not quite 
meet the case. It does not absolve the reviewers from the 
charge that, as a whole, they have treated in the most 
superficial fashion the cheaper books which are being so 
widely read. Nor does it affect the evidence that 
rule-of-thumb methods, encouraged by business conditions, 
have too often governed the choice of books for extended 
review. It is the essential business of the literary editor to 
discriminate—to judge by a rapid survey, whether a book 
belongs to the aristocracy of its class. Such a survey need 
not be so superficial as it might seem to the outsider. There 
is a faculty which enables a man well versed in books to 
form a fair preliminary estimate of the standard of a work 
within a few minutes. Literary editors ought to possess 
that faculty; and if they exercised it and relied upon 
accomplished reviewers to confirm or correct its judgments, 
there would be less complaint of the sterility of reviews 
and of their lack of relation to the literature which means 
most to the reading public. The present system is one of 
anarchy tempered by commercial despotism. It does less 
credit to the literary editors, and is of less value to 
* publishers, authors, and readers than one inspired by a 
keener sense of the function which newspaper review 
columns ought to perform. Even where they are not the 
obedient and more or less willing servant of the advertise- 
ment columns, they do not sift the wheat from the chaff 
with that care and persistence which the public have a right 
to expect. The chaff is, in fact, too frequently treated with 
respect because of its high price; and the whole tone of 
criticism is far more favourable than the majority of books 
deserve. It isa relief to come upon a reviewer who can 
damn as well as bless in a scrupulous and scholarly fashion. 
If there were more of such critics, there would be less of the 
snobbish tendency to sacrifice columns to pretentious and 
superficial guinea volumes, and to grudge even a contemp- 
tuous corner to books which bring the ripest fruits of 
knowledge within the reach of the tens of thousands of 
casual readers. 


A. G. W. 





THE STORY OF EMMA, LADY 
HAMILTON—IL.* 


By Frank Haxris 


A uittie later Sir William Hamilton married his Emma, 
who at once became the idol of the Neapolitan Court. Every 
one was in love with her. No one had ever seen an English- 
woman of this beauty, this talent, this abandon. The hot 
Southern admiration and affection brought Emma's beauty 
and charm to perfection. This period was the high summer 
of her life, and fate helped her to a supreme triumph. 

A little English naval captain, one Horatio Nelson, with 
whom Fame was already busy, came to Naples on a mission 
Sir William Hamilton at once recognised his greatness 
“The age has found its man,” he told Emma. The Queen 
openly admitted that she had “fallen in love with him.” 
Both Sir William Hamilton and Maria Carolina knew long 
before Emma realised it, “that there was a great spirit 
enshrined in that little, feeble body. It shone through his 
blue eyes, lingered round his sensitive mouth.” 

Emma quickly caught the contagion. One evening she 
got Nelson to promise that he would soon come to Naples 
again. Once more Mrs. Frankau must tell the story :— 


Her smile was exquisite. And now it was she who took 
his hand, and held it, exclaiming in her extravagant way : 

“T knew it, I feel it; this hand will save the Queen, and 
save the country. Then Emma will hold it, kiss it "—she 
suited the action to the word—“ and call out that every one 
may hear: This is the hand of Horatio Nelson, the saviour 
of Italy.” 

She added more, so much more that he blushed to hear it. 
Her own eloquence had ever the power to rouse her to 
greater. She had caught the universal belief in him, and 
now she poured it forth. No man is insensible to flattery 
from a beautiful woman, and this one was peerless. Her 
speech inflamed him, their eyes met; hers were the colour 
of the Mediterranean ; he was caught by their blue depths— 
held. She had her art, and let him see that as it was with 
him so it was with her; there arose between them on the 
instant, impalpable, but umistakable, that for which there 
is but one name. He turned a little pale; she grew a little 
red. There were steps outside the boats were 
waiting 

The rest of the story belongs to heroic legend and is 
touched to noblest issues. One thing must be said which 
redounds to Emma’s eternal praise—she never hindered but 
helped her hero. She sheltered him at all costs from the 
knowledge of her weaknesses and mistakes. He believed 
that their child Horatia was the first child she had ever 
borne. To the last Nelson confided in her virtue and 
devotion. 

But though with her lover Emma could tread the starry 
way, she could not live alone on heroic heights. A dirty 
little Neapolitan lawyer, one Gibilmanna, began to blackmail 
her even during Nelson’s lifetime. He had found letters to 
her from Lord Bristol and others and threatened that he 
would show them to Nelson. Frightened out of her wits, 
Emma fell to entreaty. Gibilmanna had his way with her, 
worked upon her fears, extorted money from her, played the 
horseleech to her ruin, and then defamed her. The story 
again is of a man’s incredible vileness and a woman’s weak- 
ness. 

Emma, Lady Hamilton, lived ten years after Nelson's 
death. Sir William Hamilton had left her £800 or £1,000 
a year and Nelson’s bounty made her rich ; but Emma was 
as generous as the day; vain, too, and determined to live in 
past triumphs, she threw money away with both hands, and 








* The Story of Emma, Lady Hamilton. By Julia Frankau. 
(Macmillan and Co. 30 guineas.) 
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soon brought herself to poverty. The moment came when 
she, the wife of an Ambassador, the friend of a Queen, the 
adored of a hero, was arrested for debt and thrown into a 
London prison like a common drab. Her presents from the 
Queen of Naples, and even those from Nelson, were sold at 
auction. 

Gibilmanna was resolved to win eternal infamy. Although 
he had sold her back her own letters, he now announced 
a new publication, “The Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton,” with other interesting epistles. Emma had lived 
on too high levels to face such exposure and scandal. She 
threw herself and child mto an open boat on the Thames 
and fied to Calais. There in a poor lodging in the Rue 
Francaise, a prey to melancholy and disease, she passed six 
miserable months, drinking deeply. Dropsy intervened upon 
a chill, and in the second week of the New Year, the year 
which saw the work which had been begun at Trafalgar 
completed at Waterloo, Emma Hamilton passed to her 
account. The story is one of the most pathetic and soul- 
revealing in modern times. 

There is hardly a word in the book I would wish omitted 
except the last sentence. Mrs. Frankau says :— 


Nothing has been added to distort the picture of one who, 
having betrayed its hero, had still the temerity to ask the 
favour of his country. 


Emma was always more sinned against than sinning, and 
though she was not perfectly faithful to Nelson, the hero 
never knew it, and I believe it was more for his sake than 
her own that she kept from him the knowledge of the truth, 
and certainly more to his advantage than to hers. 

Mrs. Frankau is unduly severe. I have no doubt that 
what she says of her narrative is true: ‘“ Much has been 
omitted that might offend the susceptibilities of those to 
whom the truth is less grateful than delicacy.” But still I 
for one would rather have the fullest recital of Emma’s 
faults than hear any condemnation of her. When one con- 
siders her upbringing and her desperate long struggle as a 
half-educated servant in London, a warm-hearted girl 
endowed with the fatal gift of beauty ; when we recall how 
ignobly she was betrayed, how shamelessly she was treated 
by the vile Greville, and exploited by the reptile Gibilmanna 
we are filled with wonder at all she did and became, and 
with admiration for the splendid creature who gave love and 
enthusiasm and gaiety with both hands for five-and-twenty 
years, and was then punished as very few women have ever 
been punished with unmerited poverty and degradation, 
unmerited insult and suffering. 

I like to think of her as she was when Romney painted 
her and made her loveliness immortal. Her epitaph should 
be finer even than Lear’s; she always knew that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

I love to picture her in the happy days at Merton hand in 
hand with Nelson. Did he not say that she had been the 
sun of his brief life ? His last writing on board the Victory 
was for her: “ My beloved, blessed Emma ; ” his last words 
were to commend her and his daughter to his country. How 
ignobly the country requited the hero should have been the 
last word of this story. 

This work costs thirty guineas, and the whole edition was 
sold out on the day of issue. Each of the two great volumes 
contains a dozen or more mezzotints which are among the 
best I have ever seen, and the last volume ends fitly with a 
score of prints of the celebrated “ Attitudes.” 

Mrs. Frankau must really be induced to bring out a cheap 
edition, and I would invite her to blot out the last sentence 
of her book and to obliterate every slightest trace of con- 
demnation. I pray her to make the story even fuller. We 


Hart had a great nature, many talents, and an enduring 
charm; it was a touch of genius in her to win Nelson, and 
she has her reward. Standing at his side she is above 
criticism; her faults will only throw her qualities into 
higher relief. 

Mrs. Frankau is capable of giving us in the Life of Lady 
Hamilton the best biography of a woman in the language, 
and that is something more than a dozen novels. I want 
from Mrs. Frankau a portrait of Emma which shall rank 
with Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson ;” the subject is worthy of 
a great picture, and Mrs. Frankau has here shown that she 
can paint a masterpiece. 








THE PARADOX OF HAPPINESS 


Tue word belief is usually associated with assent to some 
article of belief or to some definitive theological proposition ; 
but it has a much broader and perhaps a better meaning in 
which it may be defined as a perfect state of innocence and 
happiness, a condition of being. Perhaps this will be better 
understood if it is illustrated from the experience of child- 
hood, for it is the quality of belief or unquestioning inno- 
cence which more than anything else makes the difference 
between the child and the adult mind ; the one in this truest 
sense believes, and the other by a gradual process of delimi- 
tation has lost much of this perfect innocence and confidence, 
this feeling of immortality which “ broods like the day, a 
master o'er a slave” over infancy. Belief is never so perfect 
as in a state of complete innocence, oras in the child-world 
into which knowledge has never entered, and it is this beauty 
of innocence, this “ unaffrighted, unbiassed, unbribable inno- 
cence” which, as Emerson observes, is so formidable and 
engaging in the faces and characters of infants :— 


O bright apocalyptic sky 
O’erarching childhood far and nigh 
Mystery and obscuration none, 
And nowhere any moon or sun. 


The proper antithesis to belief in this sense of innocence 
is not disbelief, but knowledge or none. And the difference 
between belief and none is the difference between a plenum 
and a vacuum, everything and nothing. In the world of 
belief every object has the quality of immortality, for here 
there is not only no beginning and no end, but not even a 
thought of them, for beginnings and ends belong to know- 
ledge and experience, and are incomprehensible in the 
infinite. It is not that they merely do not exist. There is 
the same quality in such experiences as there is in those of 
dreams in which time and place do not exist and every 
object has an eternal quality of significance, and childhood 
is indeed, or seems in retrospect to have been, passed in a 
state of waking dream; hence it is that most men forget 
the dream-state of their childhood just as most men 
awakening forget the subject of their dreams. A childlike 
or unsophisticated mind has little idea of values in the 
scales of experience, and derives probably, as Mr. Balfour 
has observed, more pleasure from its own pursuits and play- 
things than is possible to a more cultivated esthetic sense 
which has acquired by experience painful knowledge of good 
and evil. But, at the same time, something of this quality 
of innocence or belief is necessary to all true appreciation, 
and it must be present in the scholar’s hundredth reading of 
his favourite poet or classic just as it is ina greater degree 
in the boy’s avid first reading of his school prize. A man’s 
capacity for enjoyment depends precisely upon this original 
“ anreasonable ” belief which he brings to it, and it is this 
which a man as he grows older appears to lose. 





can stand the whole truth; the deepest shadows can be 
put in; the picture will support them easily. Emma 





This quality of belief and innocence is, however, by no 
; means peculiar to infants and boys, for it. is equally charac- 
| texistic of all unsophisticated minds, and the difference 
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between the child and the adult exists in some degree also 
between civilised and uncivilised races or between cultivated 
and uncultivated classes. It may even be said that in this 
broader sense the uneducated remain children all their lives, 
and there is for them no such awakening from the dream- 
state of innocence so frequently lamented by the poets. 
This innocence and apparent happiness of the unsophisticated 
is often quoted as a reason why civilisation to the savage or 
education to the simple is an evil. To take away from the 
child or the barbarian his beautiful innocence and happiness 
and to teach in return the bitter lessons of knowledge and 
experience seems in this light a folly and wrong; and, in 
this view, especially when the ideals of education are false, 
there is some degree of truth, but there is a paradox in the 
relation of innocence and knowledge, of happiness and 
experience, which is generally overlooked, and which it will 
be interesting to examine a little further. 

In the “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” and in many 
other poets’ speculations upon the state of childhood, it is 
assumed that the state of innocence in which this period is 
passed is also a state of perfect happiness. Although this 
is no doubt true transcendentally, it requires some qualifica- 
tion when interpreted in terms of simple experience. For 
to the majority of people it will be found that the intima- 
tions of immortality to which the poet refers and all similar 
esoteric speculations upon this state are unintelligible, and 
not a few people will reply that their own childhood was 
the unhappiest part of their experience, and that nothing 
would persuade them to return to that state if it were 
possible. A good deal is to be said for this point of view. 
Childhood, especially among the poor, is often anything 
but a happy condition to the child itself, and the average 
boy or girl is generally anxious, with good reason, 
to escape from the restraints and petty tyranny to 
which it is often subjected by the irritable and harsh 
tempers of seniors who take frequent advantage of their 
seniority and authority. The child is not only as a rule 
unconscious of “trailing clouds of glory” or visionary 
gleams of the imperial palace whence it came, but would no 
doubt, if it understood poetry, laugh at these transcendental 
interpretations of its state and would confess to being unable 
to see any unusual splendour in the grass or glory in the 
flower. Children, too, often have an intense capacity for 
being unhappy; this capacity is aggravated by constant 
irritation arising from friction between growing individuality 
and unsympathetic authority; as for any feeling of immor- 
tality they know nothing of it, for they see this quality not 
in their own condition but in the glorious liberty and inde- 
pendence of being an adult man or woman, and this is 
invariably the goal of their ambition. Children, moreover, 
instead of being the poets which poets give them the credit 
of being are more often materialists to the bone; esthetic 
ideas of any kind are beyond their comprehension. This of 
course is only to be expected, since an understanding of the 
meaning of beauty and esthetic ideas requires an experience 
to which they have not yet arrived. The advantages of its 
state a child cannot appreciate because they are accepted as 
a matter of course, and it has never known any other con- 
dition or experience, whereas its disadvantages are a constant 
annoyance. Hence when al] the circumstances are well 
remembered it is not surprising that a child should be “ at 
strife” with a blessedness of which it knows and can know 
nothing. 

And this is the simple truth of the matter: that a child, 
who it seems should be the happiest of beings, is completely 
unconscious of its most essential happiness, and, like its own 
parents, measures its happiness only by its pleasures. It 
knows nothing of the nameless romance and beauty with 
which this period of innocence is invested in the retrospect. 
In this we may. see the peculiar paradox of belief and 





happiness. When a man most perfectly believes he does not 
know that he believes or what he believes, it has never 
occurred to him that any other attitude is possible, and to 
awaken to a consciousness of this belief is to awaken in some 
degree to loss and disbelief; and when a man is most per- 
fectly happy he does not know and cannot know that he is 
happy, because knowledge and happiness, like innocence and 
experience, are alternative to each other. Thus it is that 
one does not begin even to be conscious of one’s innocence 
until it begins to give place to experience or knowledge, and 
that, consequently, the vision splendid, the glory and the 
dream which Wordsworth said passed away with adoles- 
cence, really only arrives at this period, if it ever does 
arrive. In other words, it is not sunset but sunrise. Pro- 
perly understood, this is the real value of knowledge 
and the function of experience. Perfect happiness only 
lies in perfect innocence, but it is only comprehended 
through experience. It is understood only to its own loss, 
or, a8 one may say more truly, it is lost only to be better 
realised and understood. 

And in this paradox may be also found the raison @étre 
of all art and literature, for the problem of art is to recover 
or reconstruct the state of innocence in the world of experi- 
ence. The world to which we are translated by books and 
things of esthetic beauty is the world without end or begin- 
ning in which we lived without knowing it as children ; the 
difference now is that we do knowit. The poet has been some- 


times described as one who possesses the gift of remaining © 


a child through the whole of his life, but probably this is 
truest not of the poet, but of the unlettered man or woman; 
it is the poet who, awakening from this state of innocence 
to experience, becomes conscious of it and records his 
intuitions, just as Coleridge, awaking from sleep, wrote 
“Kubla Khan.” This may be assumed to be the psychology 
of all poems ; they are conceived in the sleep of innocence 
and recorded during the process of awakening. The 
psychology of the poet’s situation is that of a spy upon 
the happy state of innocence where all sketching is pro- 
hibited or that of a man who contrives to keep his senses 
awake in the dream-world; he dreams without submitting 
to the conditions of sleep. All men are poets or artists 
in their dreams, but they have not the power to 
record coherently or even in most cases to remember 
their dreams; yet every dream has the quality of art, 
because it escapes the limitations of the infinite in time and 
sense. Properly speaking, only poets awake from this 
sleep of innocence, the awakening generally occurring during 
adolescence,and we have several examples in literature of this 
wakening experience, notably Browning’s “ Pauline,” which, 
in its half incoherent and unintelligible quality, has all the 
character of the utterances of a man awakening from a 
dream the substance of which is already half forgotten, and 
in which the poet, like the boy of his own illustration, 
strives “to tell his story ere his reason goes.” The result is 
necessarily fragmentary, and the poet can at best, he admits, 
but bring :— 
One branch from the gold forest like the knight 
Of old tales witnessing he had been there. 


In “ Virginibus Puerisque” Stevenson also records his 
own partial failure in a similar attempt to state the beliefs 
of youth as opposed to those of age in a preface which 
is too well known to need recapitulation. But all the 
best literatures, and especially the best poems, are the 
moments in which the poet, in spite of or perhaps by means 
of his knowledge and experience. recovers his innocence and 
state of immortality, and is consequently not merely happy 
and immortal negatively, but experiences positively his 
happiness and immortality. And it is to be doubted 
whether happiness is happiness which is not experience. 
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REVIEWS 


RUSKIN 


The Life of John Ruskin. By E.T. Cook. With Portraits. 
Two Vols. (George Allen and Co, 21s. net.) 


Mr. E. T. Coox has given us the soul of his master. He is 

an ideal biographer, for his deep enthusiasm never for a 

moment carries him away. He is always judicial, critical, 

always aware that he is writing of a man who was a success 
as well as a failure. He is conscious, too, that current 

opinion, though far from questioning Ruskin’s genius, now 
treats his views on art and political economy with consider- 
able reservation. Mr. Cook’s work, however, will revive 
our first impressions, and will help posterity to find an ever- 
lasting place for one whose magic power of description and 
brilliant criticism are beginning to be forgotten. We have 
advanced since Ruskin took up his pen. We have moved 
forward in our estimation of art as well as of life itself ; 
but, nevertheless, Ruskin gave us many of the stepping- 
stones. It is so long since our eager feet trod upon them 
that we are all too prone to forget or minimise the debt we 
owe him. Ruskin, above all things, was filled with a surging 
passion for the beautiful. He cried, even more ardently 
than the Psalmist: “ Lift up your eyes unto the hills.” He 
was ever a preacher, and he sometimes thumped his pulpit- 
cushion in a manner that frightened his half-hearted 
followers. He thundered forth his praise of mountain 
and cloud in long rhythmic sentences, where full-stops 
were scarce, because his joy and enthusiasm were too 
intense to admit of frequent pauses. There was music 
and colour in his call, a burning and unquenchable fire 
behind all he wrote, and yet in spite of these things he 
failed in his mission, if his mission was to convert the whole 
world to his way of thinking. But when the Turner pictures 
have long faded we shall remember Ruskin as a great inter- 
preter of Nature, a master of English style, and a true and 
enduring poet in prose. 

Ruskin wrote in 1853: “I was as fond of Nature at five 
years old as I am now, and had as good an ear for harmony 
of words.” The strictly Evangelical household in which he 
found himself seems to have checked any boyish tendencies 
he may have possessed. Asa child he was a little student 
of Nature, eager to probe and understand the beauties about 
him. His only toys were a bunch of keys and a box of 
bricks. This paucity of toys quickened his imagination, and 
more than once he was fuund sitting in the nursery examin- 
ing and comparing the colours of the carpet. Not only was 
Ruskin’s childhood dominated by his parents, but in later 
years he travelled with them; and even when he went to 
Oxford his mother accompanied him. Their pride in him 
knew no bounds, but never did a genius carry his parents 
about with him more persistently than did Ruskin. It had 
its advantages as well as its drawbacks, and the marvel is 
that with such an over-sheltered upbringing Ruskin did not 


develop into a prig. The following gives some idea of his 
experience at Oxford :— 


Thirty years ago I, a most inexperienced freshman, went 
to my first college supper. There (for this begin- 
ning of college education was compulsory) I, choosing ladle- 
fuls of punch instead of claret, because I was then able, 
unperceived, to pour them into my waistcoat instead of 
down my throat, stood it out to the end, and helped to carry 
four of my fellow-students downstairs and home. 


Mr. Cook adds :— 


It is not certain, by the way, that the liquor went only 
to the waistcoat, for elsewhere, in recording the same occa- 


sion, he says that he walked across Peckwater to his rooms, 
deliberating as he went whether there was any immediately 
practical trigonometric method of determining whether he 
was walking straight. 


Ruskin’s experience and training at Oxford do not count for 

very much. At the third attempt he won the Newdigate, 

and it would have been better for him if he had failed, for 

his success in this direction was the means of his making a 

false literary start. He became an album poet, admired by 

a number of polite young ladies. Ruskin soon realised that 

he was wasting time by writing indifferent verse, and his 

letters concerning it make much more delightful reading 

than the poetry itself. Ruskin took his degree, but, as Mr. 

Cook wisely observes, “it was among other scenes and in 

other studies, among the hills and clouds, the trees and 

mosses, that he really graduated.” 

On June 22nd, 1840, came Ruskin’s first call, for on that 
date he met Turner for the first time, and described him as 
“the greatest of the age; greatest in every faculty of the 

imagination, in every branch of scenic knowledge ; at once 
the painter and poet of the day.” As every one knows, 
Ruskin ever remained true to this first impression.. He 
became the interpreter of Turner, resulting in ‘“ Modern 
Painters” and a life-long admiration for the artist and his 
work. The Athenseum wrote of Turner thus :—“ This gentle- 
man has on former occasions chosen to paint with cream, 
or chocolate, yolk of egg, or currant-jelly—here he uses his 
whole array of kitchen stuff.” Ruskin entered into the fray 
and received not a few blows in championing one whom he 
called his “ Earthly Master.” Though time has proved that 
Raskin was entirely wrong in his opinion of Whistler's 
work, he was undeniably right in his estimation of Turner. 
The names of Ruskin and Turner will ever be linked 
together; though Turner might have easily dispensed with 
his interpreter, the artist was, nevertheless, the means of 
interpreting and revealing the genius of Ruskin. 

Ruskin’s letters to E. B. Browning make delightful read- 
ing. He admired her work, particularly “ Aurora Leigh,” 
but he ventured on criticism in a light and playful manner. 
He took objection to her use of the word “ nympholeptic.” 
He wrote: “I don’t, myself, know what it means, and I 
haven't had time to look in the dictionary for it, and what is 
still worse, I don’t expect to find it when I do look.” Mrs. 
Browning defended the use of the word. Ruskin replied: 
“When you have succeeded in all your designs upon the 
English language, I might perhaps most graphically describe 
it as 

Tesseric, pentic, hectic, heptic, 
Pheenico-demonic, and dyspeptic. 
Hipped-ic, Pipped-ic, East-wind-nipped-ic, 
Stiffened like styptic, doubled in diptych, 
Possi-kephaly-chersecliptic.” 


Ruskin was also a warm admirer of Carlyle. “A visitor to 
Chelsea describes Carlyle as reclining on a sofa, while 
Ruskin knelt on the floor, leaning over Carlyle as they 
talked, and kissing his hand on taking leave.” D, G. 
Rossetti spoke of Ruskin as being “the best friend I ever 
had,” and Kate Greenaway held him in no less esteem. 
Ruskin, like so many of us, passed through a period of 
religious doubt, only with him it came comparatively late 
in life. His old Puritan faith had been shaken. “It is a 
difficult thing,” he wrote, “to live without hope of another 
world when one has been used to it forforty years.” Science 
broke into his religious peace of mind. He wrote: “If 
only the Geologists would let me alone I could do very well, 
but those dreadful Hammers! I hear the clink of them at 
the end of every cadence of the Bible verse.” These tempo- 
rary doubts as to a hereafter must have wounded a soul that 
was essentially religious, even if it broke away from strict 
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death “the sinking of all back to bleak Mechanism.” But 
we believe that these dark shadows passed away in later 
years, that he ceased to hear the harsh sound of beating 
hammers, and rediscovered God and a future life beyond 
his beloved mountains, beyond those countless dawns and 
sunsets he treasured in his heart and reproduced in many a 
lowing page. 

We vba pass over Ruskin’s unhappy marriage. He had 
a great capacity for human love, particularly where children 
were concerned ; but it is doubtful if such a highly sensitive 
and overwrought genius would have ever found a lasting joy 
in domestic union. His love for Rose La Touche was one of 
the most beautiful and touching incidents in his life. Upon 
this child, who “looked like a young sister of Christ’s,” 
Ruskin bestowed a wonderfully gentle passion. Rose was 
neurotic, and as she grew up deeply resented Ruskin’s 
unorthodox views, which she described as “By-path 
Meadow.” Death took her beyond all possible union with 
her loving teacher. Their letters {were burnt, and we shall 
never know the complete story of this pathetic love-affair. 
The letters were burnt one autumn day in a garden above 
Brantwood, and only one little note fluttered away from the 
burning. 

The last eleven years of Ruskin’s life were sad beyond 
description. Canon Scott Holland wrote of him:—“ He 
lifted his voice in praise of high and beautiful things 
through an evil and dark day; and now he sits there, silent 
and at peace, waiting for the word that will release him and 
open to him a world where he may gaze on the vision of 
Perfect Beauty unhindered and unashamed.” And yet how 
long he waited! How terrible to picture that courageous 
soul crushed down by cruel mental storms, silent, brooding, 
“gazing at lake, fell and sky”! “My Turners,” he said to 
Mrs. Severn, “‘ seem to have lost something of their radiance.” 
A dark, heavy cloud stilled his mental labours, and he who 
once talked so eagerly, so brilliantly, remained almost 
silent in his closing years, a genius slowly, too slowly, falling 
asleep in the great.arms of Death. The last time Ruskin 
used his pen was to add his name to an address presented 
to Watts on the painter's eightieth birthday. On that occa- 
sion ,“ he held out his finger and thumb, and said, half- 
regretfully, that they would never hold a pen again. ‘ But 
after all,’ he added with a smile, ‘they have brought me 
into so much trouble that perhaps it is as well they should 
rest.’”” Ruskin passed away with the setting sun. There 
was a pageant of glorious colour waiting to usher him into 
the world beyond, “as if Heaven’s gate itself had been 
flung open to receive the teacher into everlasting peace.” 





IN PARTIBUS 


My Italian Year. By Ricuarp Bacor. 
(Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE day is not long past when Italy could be described by 
a cynical master of Political Science as nothing more than 
a “geographical expression.’’ In a sense, as Mr. Bagot 
points out in “ My Italian Year,’’ this dictum remains as 
true as it ever has been. To know Italy it is necessary to 
know four or five provinces of Italy, so different in their 
traditions and customs that we are sometimes driven 
to doubt whether Mr. Bagot is quite consistent, and 
whether the “ Italian ’’ or “ Latin ’’ point of view on which 
he so often insists is ever really ascertainable. For the 
matter of that it would not be very easy to finda satisfactory 
formula for Germany, which Metternich might have 
described with almost equal justice in his day as a “ geo- 
graphical expression.’’ We are near believing that it 


Tllustrated. 





would be easier to draw a sharp dividing line between 
Latin and Germanic than between Italian and, say, French 
ways of life. : 

Mr. Bagot has interested us immensely, and he has irri- 
tated us a good deal. Probably he would regard this latter 
confession as a high piece of praise, and, in a general way— 
we are not thinking of ourselves only—he would be right 
in so doing. A book that deals with so essentially contro- 
versial matter as the soul and the customs of a nation would 
not be worth its salt if it did not call for criticism, and even 
protest, on every page. The proverb beginning “alia 
tempora’’ grafted on to that about “ quot hominum ”’ opens 
up a bewildering vista of combinations. “ My Italian 
Year ’”’ is full of challenges. 

The thing that strikes us first—after the title, which does 
not quite explain itself—is that the author is addressing 
himself to rather a special audience. He is perpetually 
fighting against foes that are not worthy of his steel. The 
“ average Britisher,’’ against whom he so often frets, is not 
a good representative of his race. Of course he exists, and, 
as a manufacturer of solecisms, has few rivals; but the 
solecism has a way of living in the memory after the wise 
act or word is forgotten. There are many who “ have ears 
and hear not,’’ but there are many more who are learning, 
slowly perhaps, what may be learnt in a short space of time. 
It is not everyone who spends a considerable proportion of 
his life in a foreign country; a residence in one foreign 
country, with the will to learn, will very often shorten the 
apprenticeship in another. Mr. Bagot’s permanent English 
resident in Italy is, we fear, beyond hope of grace. The 
author himself, in spite of his at first sight rather puzzling 
“Year,” has spent an intelligent twenty years in Italy, and 
his book could not fail to be of value to any sort of English 
bird of passage. 

We finished “ My Italian Year’’ with a feeling of dis- 
appointment, partly because the last chapter, which deals 
with the recent progress of the Italian kingdom, shows 
traces of insufficient revision, but chiefly because we did not 
remember to have experienced any of the thrills that we 
consider to be our right when we read about Italy. Mr. 
Bagot must have felt the glamour, otherwise he would not 
have spent years in a district where the inhabitants excite 
his reprobation; but he has not communicated it. He 
prides himself a good deal on being considered in various 
connections unorthodox and a Philistine, though both of 
these reputations are cheaper than straw, and he insists on 
hygiene and progress at the expense of historic and artistic 
memories. It is only at Naples that he waxes historical, 
and, as to art, we feel that he must have suppressed much 
that would have been good for both himself and us. A 
result of this attitude is that we find a good deal in this 
book that has no special relation to Italy, but might be said 
mutatis mutandis about many other countries. The 
chapter on the Army might almost stand in a book on 
France ; the oppression of the middle-classes, the decline of 
the peasant, are phenomena not unknown in other European 
countries. These things are essential to a systematic study 
of a country, but we think that they fill too much space in 
such a work as the one we are discussing. 

The religious side of the book is important and interest- 
ing. We think it is almost too important; there is hardly 
a page that does not contain a hit at the priests, the 
Vatican, or the “ Black” party. Many would no doubt be 
found to agree with the judgments expressed, but we think 
that most people not in active association with some militant 
Protestant organisation will end by being offended at the 
everlasting harping on this subject. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Bagot is right in claiming to speak of what he 
knows, but we wish this subject was not quite so near 
his heart. This sort of taguinerie generally argues a 
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kind of distorted sympathy for its object. The author tells 
us that he has been what is sometimes called a “ vert ’’— 
we will not discuss its pros and cons—and we gather that 
his opinions have undergone a subsequent second change. 
This twofold process is to be observed in many English 
sojourners in Italy, and the result, is generally a distinctive 
mental attitude; we would refer, for instance, the reader 
to Mr. Alfred Austin’s recent Autobiography, passim. For 
us Mr. Bagot represents, malgré Iwi, a distinctly English 
view of Italy ; we may add that we think none the worse of 
him for that; his book, with one or two supplements and 
antidotes, will form an excellent preparation for many an 
“Ttalian Year.’* 





RAEBURN 


Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., his Inife and Works. With a Cata- 
logue of his Pictures. By James Greic. Illustrated. 
“The Connoisseur” Extra No. (Otto Limited. 5s. net.) 


Ragpurw is one of the great eighteenth-century masters 
who is steadily coming into his own. He may be said even 
now to rank next after the great trio that head the list— 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Romney—dividing the honours 
with Hoppner, if he does not excel him. It is unquestion- 
able that there is greater evenness of execution and breadth 
of style in Raeburn than in Hoppner, but it may also be 
fairly urged that Hoppner at his best has produced master- 
pieces superior to those of Raeburn, though Raeburn never 
fell so low as Hoppner occasionally fell. Perhaps the reason 
for this is to be found in the fact that for many years life 
was for Hoppner something of a struggle, which was accen- 
tuated by the fact that he had a young family dependent 
upon him ; while Raeburn, on the other hand, was always 
well-to-do, and the res angusta domi had never any terrors 
for him. It is probably this evenness of execution on 
Raeburn’s part that has led to his comparative neglect. He 
has been, as it were, taken very much for granted, and the 
real, solid character of his work has thus passed unnoticed. 
Henry Raeburn was one of two brothers who were left 
orphans at an early age. The elder brother continued his 
father’s business, and gave the younger, Henry, the best 
education that he could afford. Henry did well at school, 
and was apprenticed to a goldsmith, to which craft he 
devoted himself with assiduity and success—an assiduity 
which must have involved some serious study of draughts- 
manship. Soon it was found that the lad had a turn for 
portrait-painting, and he was taken into the studio of David 
Martin, then a leading portrait-painter in Edinburgh. But 
the two soon parted, on account, it is said, of the jealousy of 
the master for the pupil. In 1776 Raeburn produced his 
portrait of George Chambers, now in possession of the Dun- 
fermline Town Council; and thenceforth he may be said to 
have started fairly on his career. Two years later he married 
an old sweetheart, by this time a wealthy widow with 
three children, whose portrait he had painted ; and this step, 
in addition to bringing him a good wife, brought him also a 
welcome release from monetary cares. A fine portrait of 
her from his hand survives to justify his devotion to a wife 
twelve years older than himself. From 1785 to 1787 he 
studied in Rome, after which he settled in Edinburgh and 
easily took the lead among Scotch artists. In 1815 he was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy. He was knighted 
by King George IV. in 1822, and died in the following year. 
He was a hard and conscientious worker to the last, and 
fully deserved the success which he obtained. 
Of this great painter Mr. Greig gives us an admirable 


the effect upon Raeburn’s style of contact with Sir Joshua 
and the great artists of the English school. It has been 
said, he observes, that Raeburn’s later method was influenced 
by the work of Hoppner and Lawrence, and he proceeds, 
rather needlessly, to point out the unlikelihood of this. 
Raeburn only visited London three times—in 1795,1810, and 
1815—and his letters show him to have been conspicuously 
ignorant of what was going on in the art world of the 
Metropolis. ‘He may have met Hoppner in 1795, when 
Hoppner was at the zenith of his powers and might well 
have influenced him, though there is nothing to show that 
he did so. But in 1810 Hoppner was dead, and it may be 
taken as certain that a man of Raeburn’s powers would not 
have bowed to the influence of Lawrence, whom Mr. Greig 
rightly describes as superficial and flimsy. Hoppner, as we 
have seen, might at his best have taught Raeburn some- 
thing, though not much; but Lawrence had nothing to 
offer him at all, and nobody would have realised this 
better than Raeburn himself. The characteristics of 
Raeburn’s work are its clear-sighted breadth and abso- 
lute honesty. Lawrence’s portraits, on the other hand, 
are posed on self-conscious lines. He painted the fashion- 
able world as it desired to see itself, and with little care 
for character or individuality. With Raeburn, on the con- 
trary, there is no confusion in the personality of his sitters. 
Their character is as pronounced in their pose as in 
their countenances, and you can never mistake one for 
another. His sympathies are broad and go out to all sorts 
of people. He delights in high-bred ladies, of the ruddy 
and wholesome type which Scotland produced in abundance. 
He loved children, and if he failed to express their move- 
ments with the subtle grace of Romney, he caught and 
interpreted the child-mind as it looked out from their faces, 
and their unstudied attitudes in repose, to perfection. He 
could appreciate, too, the sturdy noblemen, the heads of 
clans and of great families, and he fixed them on to canvas 
with a fidelity and forcefulness which no artist has since 
been able to approach. But above all he had the priceless 
gift of seizing the essentials of his subject to the exclusion 
of irrelevant detail. No artist before him, and certainly 
very few since, have so well succeeded in rendering the 
subtleties of character and costume with such breadth of 
handling, combined with so artful a suggestion of such 
detail as the human eye expects tosee. This mastery is due 
simply to native genius. The style was invented by him- 
self; no predecessor had conceived or attempted anything 
like it; and in this lies his special claim to a place among the 
immortals. 

Mr. Greig’s careful study of his work can, therefore, be 
accorded nothing short of the heartiest welcome. The list 
of pictures at the end, though it requires to be supplemented 
by a few striking pictures recently exhibited in London, is 
wonderfully complete, and the fine photographic reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s works are as well chosen as they are 
well presented. The book is, in short, one which no student 
of eighteenth-century English art can afford to disregard. 





THE CONSCIENCE OF THE HORSE 


The History of the Spwr. By Caries pe Lacy Lacy, M.A. 
Illustrated. “The Connoisseur.” (Otto, Ltd. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Ir we were to express the opinion that Mr. Lacy has said the 

last word, from a broad historical standpoint, on the subject 

of the spur we should be guilty of great rashness. Last 
words, we have read somewhere, belong to the last men, and 
haoman industry and research can at best close chapters of 





detailed study. Among other points he tries to estimate 





the book of knowledge. But Mr. Lacy has earned a greater 
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distinction than that of having said a provisional last word— 
incidentally we may say that he has achieved that as well— 
for what he has really done is to say the first word on his 
subject. The literature of the spur is small and chaotic, lost 
in holes and corners of archwological magazines. The only 
approach to an exhaustive study is to be found in the 
German work of Zschille and Forrer ; but the facts are there 
given in graphic rather than literary form. The present 
work is the first attempt to give a consecutive history of this 
useful and honourable implement, while a series of exqui- 
sitely clear illustrations, mostly reproducing the actual size of 
the models, points the moral as well as adorning the tale of 
the text. So abundant and apposite are these illustrations 
that it would be easy to re-read the book, and to follow a 
second time the thesis contained in it, without once glancing 
at the letterpress. 

It is a work of specialisation, but it is not addressed 
solely to the specialist. The author does not suffer from 
the myopia that is ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to the 
German professor. His detail and his ensemble are both 
exactly what they should be. There are times when we 
feel that he is telling us a parable of evolution. To primeval 
simplicity succeeded centuries of increasing elaboration, 
then simplification set in again, “ until now we have arrived 
at very nearly where we started two thousand years ago.” 

Mr. Lacy touches rather lightly on the question of the 
spurs as the emblem of knighthood. He gives the opinion 
of certain antiquarians that the spur never had much more 
than its utilitarian significance, and he quotes Chaucer for 
a rather negative confirmation of this view. Though he 
does not absolutely endorse this judgment, neither does he 
explicitly refute it; and this, in view of his description of 
the ceremonies for the making and degrading of knights, 
causes us some surprise. On the one hand, the tradition of 
the dignity of the spur is strong and persistent, as exempli- 
fied in the Coronation ceremonies, and seems clearly to point 
to a mediwval origin; on the other hand, the most obvious 
sign of horsemanship, one that indicates its wearer’s habits 
even when he is not astride of a horse, would tend a priori 
to become the symbol of that art and of its unquestioned 
prestige. The author, when discussing Greek times and the 
debated word péwy, quotes Theophrastus to prove that this 
word sometimes did mean a spur, since a conceited person 
is described as one who always walks about “in his spurs.” 
Even in Greece the spur gave importance, in the age of 
chivalry it must have had a far higher meaning; the 
devices displayed on some of the spurs of the ornate 
period would seem to support this conclusion. It may 
be fanciful, but we seem to see in literature a tendency 
to consider the heel as a dignified portion of the human 
body; the curse on Adam, for instance, and the curse 
on Achilles are curiously specific. The heel is the part of 
the foot that touches the ground first in walking, and gives 
the note of decision, or the reverse. In the seventeenth 
century they put a metal pendant on the spur to cause it to 
jingle; like Cyrano, the English Cavalier could make 


Sonner les éperons comme des vérités. 


“The History of the Spur,” as shown by Mr. Lacy, is simple, 
being a gradual evolution with one revolution. That revolu- 
tion consisted in the substitution of the rowel for the prick- 
spur. The origin of the spur is difficult to trace; it is not 
mentioned in the Bible or in Homer. With regard to the 
latter, it is pointed out that the Homeric Greeks did not 
ride or hunt on horseback ; and the Oriental fashion, adopted 
by the later Greeks, was to attach the goad to the stirrup. 
The earliest known metal spurs are Etruscan. 

We shall not attempt to recapitulate the story of the spur. 
It is full of interest, though many of the more sensational 
developments belong to backwaters and not to the main 





stream. As Mr. Lacy justly points out, it is the freaks that 
find their way into museums and get preserved, and, as in 
other branches of history, they divert our attention from the 
real and the normal. But some of the types he shows are 
most diabolical-looking engines, while others reach the 
limit of unpracticalness. There is a most amusing account 
of a duel at Calais in 1536, in which, after the combatants 
had been unhorsed, it became a contest of speed in getting 
rid of their spurs; the winner in this was the inevitable 
vanquisher in the duel. The value of Mr. Lacy’s book may 
be demonstrated from many performances of historical 
plays, where some allowance should be made, and at many 
museums and collections of armour, where absolution is less 
readily granted. Over and over again the realism of a suit 
of medisval armour is marred by the spur being put on 
upside down. The author of this work shows how the error 
may have arisen, and proves conclusively why it must be an 
error. Erudition and common sense do not always keep 
step; that is one of the reasons why we feel a great debt 
towards Mr. Lacy. 





MRS. POTT AND BACON 


Francis Bacon and his Secret Society. By Mrs. Henry Port. 
(Robert Banks and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. Porr writes in her Preface :—“Twenty years have 
rolled away since the first edition of this book, having vainly 
struggled for leave to chirp and twitter at home, spread its 
small wings and flew over to America, in hopes that in 
that spacious and ‘liberal air’ it might pipe and whistle 
freely.” Whether or not this particular Baconian writer 
has been able to convert her book into a singing canary we 
cannot be quite certain. Suffice it to say that’ bird or book 
has come back to England again. With all deference to 
Mrs. Pott’s painstaking work, we wish that she had sent her 
chirping labour of love to some far corner of the world 
where all the people are amiably gullible. 

Ever since Mrs. Wells Gallup discovered, or invented, 
what is known as the Biliteral Cipher, a vast number of 
books have appeared asserting that Bacon wrote the plays 
sane individuals have good reason to attribute to Shake- 
speare. It appears that there is something curiously infec- 
tious in thir ingenious puzzle-game. Not long after the 
publication of Mrs. Gallup’s book, other people immediately 
thought of going one better by writing books stating that 
Bacon not only wrote the plays of Shakespeare, but nearly 
every book published during his lifetime—and after! Mrs. 
Pott, upon due consideration of the name Bacon, has 
determined to go the whole hog, to take for granted the 
teachings of other Baconian writers, and to add to them a 
fresh piece of fairy lore. This whimsical addition is to the 
effect that Bacon, alias Shakespeare, Selden, Montaigne, 
Burton, &c., founded, at the ripe age of fifteen, a secret 
society, which Mrs. Pott assures us was none other than 
that of the Rosicrucians. The boy Bacon, it would appear, 
was utterly disgusted with the literary work of his age. 
Learning, and the manner of expressing it, was terribly 
deficient. Aristotle, Paracelsus, and others wanted con- 
siderable amending. That being the case, this precocious 
youth determined to form a great literary syndicate, in 
which he should be principal author and editor-in-chief. It 
will be readily seen that Mrs. Pott has not been slow to 
attribute a supernatural power to Bacon. Bacon is the 
be-all and end-all of her teaching. When Bacon was accused 
of corruption, he cried to the committee formed to inquire 
into the case: “My lords, it is my act, my hand, and my 
heart; I beseech your lordships to be merciful to a broken 
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reed.” Mrs. Pott has not been merciful. Bacon’s love of 
pigeon-pie, his fatal experiment as to the antiseptic proper- 
ties of snow, his “New Atlantis,” “The Wisdom of the 
Ancients,” and his delightful remarks on gardens will be 
forgotten long before the mighty words of Shakespeare have 
ceased to ring in our ears. 

We must not fail to do justice to Mrs. Pott’s evident 
sincerity. She does not write dogmatically, asso many have 
done before her. She even goes so far as to admit flaws in 
her pet theory and to assert that there is still much rough 
spade- work to be done before Bacon stands forth as a supreme 
juggler, a magical author who wrote, or had a hand in, 
nearly every literary work under the sun. The pity of it 
all is that Mrs. Pott should think fit to labour in so unpro- 
fitable a field. She has the gift of research, but unfortu- 
nately it is applied to what seems to us a very foolish end. 
It is a significant fact that not one of our great Shakespearean 
authorities have ever tolerated for one moment the Shake- 
speare-Bacon controversy, and for very good reasons. 

We have made a minor discovery in reading this work. 
On page 344 there is a table of certain books, and particulars 
of the water-marks found therein. In one of these columns 
appears the word “ Por.” Can it be that Mrs. Pott made 
this discovery before us? Can it be that this homely water- 
mark was a sign and portent that she should write a book 
on Bacon from an unorthodox point of view? We know 
nothing about water-marks. We can only suggest that the 
pot as a water-mark would have been particularly appro- 
priate if discovered in the first edition of Edward Fitzgerald's 
“ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm.” 





RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mozart's Opera “The Magic Flute,” its History and Inter- 
pretation. By HE. J. Dent. (W. Heffer and Sons, 
Cambridge. 1s. net.) 


The Magic Flute (Die Zauberflite). Translated from the 
German by E. J. Dent. (W. Heffer and Sons, Cam- 
bridge. 1s, net.) 


Two Hundred Opera Plots. By Guapys Davinsox. Two Vols. 
Illustrated. (T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net each.) 


My Musical Pilgrimage: An Unconventional Survey of Music 
and Musicians. By Harry Bureess. With Autograph 
Portraits. (Simpkin and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Dent's account of the “ Magic Flute ” gives an able and 
scholarly review of all the circumstances of its composition, 
the authorship and significance of its libretto, together with 
critical remarks on the music. It is so full and thorough, 
so sympathetic and so sober in treatment, that we are glad 
to learn that it is to form part of a larger work which is to 
deal with all Mozart’s operas. Mr. Dent’s explanation of 
the part played by Freemasonry in the opera is so lucid and 
interesting that no one who has read it will henceforth be 
able to see “ nothing but trash and nonsense ” in the libretto. 
He will be ready to agree with Goethe, that “it requires 
more intelligence to appreciate the beauties of the opera than 
to criticise its weak points.” Mr. Dent discusses the question 
of the authorship with great fairness. He comes to the con- 
clusion that Giesecke’s story (his real name was Metzler) is 
true, and that Schikaneder’s connection with the opera was 
confined to suggesting it, producing it, and playing the part 
of Papageno. 

There are few more curious stories of varied activity 
than this of Giesecke, mineralogist, actor, friend of savants, 
settler for seven years in Greenland, eventually Professor of 





Mineralogy at the Royal Dublin Society, and painted by 
Raeburn for their Hall. The long neglect of so great an opera 
as the “ Magic Flute” in England is a grievous reproach to us 
if we are indeed a musical nation. Perhaps Mr. Dent may 
be able to induce Mr. Hammerstein to produce it. Since the 
days when Titjens, Nilsson, and Santley sang in it at the old 
Her Majesty’s we have only heard it in Paris, Berlin, or 
Munich. With Mr. Dent’s remarks on its music we are in 
complete agreement, though we cannot understand the com- 
parison of it with the “ Requiem,” which, “in spite of its 
beauty, can hardly be contemplated without pain, and strikes 
us as the product of a morbid and diseased imagination, 
distressing to those who have yielded to the natural tempta- 
tion to regard the personality of Mozart with affectionate 
interest. It is to the ‘Magic Flute’ we must turn to know 
Mozart’s religious feelings at their sanest and most 
exalted moment.” For ourselves, we can conceive no reli- 
gious music more sane or more exalted than that, say, of the 
“Recordare” in the “ Requiem,” especially the concluding 
pages at “ Statuens in paste dextré.” Mr. Dent’s translation 
seems spirited and sensible, a vast improvement on that 
with which we have long been familiar. 

We cannot wholly understand why any one should wish to 
have a book of two hundred “ opera plots,” except as a book 
of reference. But we must praise the diligence of Miss 
Davidson, who has provided us with the stories of almost all 
the operas we know, anda good many which we never heard 
of. Sheaims at no distinction of style, and is content to 
describe the course of the opera in plain language, which is, 
no doubt, the best. She makes the “ Magic Flute” quite 
intelligible, but we will own that to read so beautiful a story 
as that of the “ Jongleur de Notre Dame,” told in so matter- 
of-fact a way, was rather trying. The volumes are well 
printed, and enriched with portraits of composers. 

Mr. Harry Burgess gossips harmlessly about his pilgrim- 
age withagramophone. His admiration for that instrument 
is unbounded, and because he can assemble very large audi- 
ences of working people, to whom he lectures on Verdi and 
other operatic composers, calling in the gramophonic aid of 
Melba and Caruso, he does not despair of England yet 
deserving the title of a musical uation, nor of the future of 
opera among us. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SHAKESPEARE 


As You Tike It; The Winter’s Tale. With Glossaries. 
Edited by Howarp pe Watpen and Acton Bonp. 
(Farmer and Sons, Kensington. 6d. each.) 


Tue need for a new handy edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
might be questioned in some quarters; but there is good 
reason to welcome the neat little series of which the two 
under notice form the first volumes. To render some of the 
plays within a time-limit of two hours—the raison d’étre of 
this edition—necessitates a careful process of elimination 
for which not many may have patience or leisure, and for 
which not all even of the authorities would have the 
requisite tact and discrimination. It can be a dangerous 
thing to “cut” Shakespeare’s work down, either for the 
stage or for reading. 

Under the editorship of Lord Howard de Walden and Mr. 
Acton Bond—both notably interested and successful in their 
study of the poet—the rocks and shoals upon which less 
able navigators might come to grief have been safely avoided. 
The whole play has been printed, but the passages which 
may be omitted are in smaller type perfectly legible and 
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distinguishable from the main text. They are not always, 
let it be noted, passages which it is desirable to omit ; for 
instance, we find in small type the delightful speech of 
Jaques (Act IV., Scene I., “As You Like It”), beginning: 
“T have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emula- 
tion; nor the musician’s, which is fantastical . . . ” 
To discard this charming conceit would lessen many readers’ 
pleasure. But they are passages not essential to the dramatic 
continuity of the play. The books are comely and trim, 
and the edition will, we fancy, be in great request. 





Rifle, Rod, and Spear in the Hast. By Sin Epwarp Durayp, 
Bart. (John Murray. 8s.) 


Sir Epwarp Duranp has enjoyed a more varied sporting 
experience in the Kast than falls to the lot of most Indian 
officers, though he appears never to have penetrated into the 
Himalayas more than a few miles beyond the well- known 
hill stations of Murree, Simla, and Mussoorie. In these pages 
we are treated to a rather desultory gossip of various 
sporting incidents im which the writer took part in Western 
India, Nepaul, and Central India, Manipur, Dehra Doon, 
Central Asia, and Persia, but they contain nothing of deep 
or unusual interest. We could have welcomed a good deal 
more than has been given us concerning sports in Persia, 
about which very little has hitherto been written, and a more 
detailed account of shooting in the Nepaul Terai would have 
been doubly welcome at the present moment, when King 
George is enjoying himself in that magnificent forest. 
Nowhere else in the world can be seen the spectacle of a line 
of three or four hundred trained elephants, ridden by per- 
fectly drilled drivers, working day after day through miles 
of primeval forest. 

The book is well got up, and the illustrations, from Sir 
Edward’s own pencil, are highly artistic. The two showing 
the ground on which the Tahr and the Suleiman Rory- 
Marhhor dwell are especially deserving of notice. A better 
style would have added much to the charm of the book, for 
long, involved sentences, requiring to be studied twice 
over before their meaning is clear, make difficult reading. 
It is not quite clear what Sir Edward means when he 
writes (page 131): “The Persian ibex is, in a scientific 
sense, a wild goat and not an ibex.” And, again (page 
167): “C spoke of two muggers, or crocodiles, so called by 
the unknowing.” The Persian and Himalayan ibexes are 
both classed together in the genus capra as true goats, and 
the Indian muggers, both blunt and long nosed, are classed 
as crocodiles ; the alligators being mostly confined to America. 
In alluding to Alexander hunting the rhinoceros near Attock 
(page 56) he was, no doubt, thinking of Baber. 


Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods. By Ricuarp Wagner. 
With Illustrations by Arruvr Rackuam. (Wm. 
Heinemann. lds. net.) 


Mr. RackHaM has become quite an institution. A Christmas 
without its Rackham picture-book is becoming inconceivable. 
Yet what an astonishing career he has had! Not long ago 
we came upon some very indifferent illustrations to a novel 
which shall be nameless, and could hardly believe our eyes 
to behold the name of Arthur Rackham adorning their 
lower corners. Yes, it was the early Mr. Rackham. As we 
gloat over these latest productions of his fertile fancy we 
can hardly credit such development as they indicate. 

Is this grim Wagnerian drama exactly the kind of book 
for Mr. Rackham’s delicate art? Of course there are many 
moments in it which perhaps only he can adequately illus- 


trate, notably in the Fafner incidents, which are in his 
happiest vein. But what are we to think of an entirely 
serious Mr. Rackham, with small opportunity for the display 
of his dainty conceits? We hardly know. There are 
evidences of a maturing of his art, and an unexpected 
strength is revealed in such designs as the frontispiece, 
“Nothung! Conquering Sword!” and that in which Hagen 
swears to avenge Briinnhilde. In the latter picture there is 
a reminiscence of the powerful art of Frederick Sandys. 
For serious beauty, “ Briinnhilde kissing the ring” would 
be hard to beat; while the Rhine Maiden pictures are sheer 
triumphs of the Rackhamnian line and curve.: The only 
disappointment we have felt is in the illustration of the 
Death of Siegfried, just where one would expect a triumph. 
But this is mere cayilling at what is otherwise a thing of 
beauty. 

A word must be added in praise of the fine format, and 
also of the exquisite printer’s art here displayed. This is 
eminently a book to be possessed and treasured. 


Hannah More. A Biographical Study. By Annetre M. B. 
Meakin. (Smith, Elder and Co. 14s. net.) 


Tus is a brave attempt to revive interest in a person of 
importance in her day. It will serve to pass away several 
hours for those people who do not desire that their reading 
should be too profound, and it may call forth a few sighs of 
regret from those who are appalled at the moral tendencies 
of our times. For Hannah More lived in the age of the 
rampant moralist. Her world was an eminently respectable 
one, and her gayest doings will never cause a shock to any 
but the ultra-Puritanical. It is true she wrote plays in her 
hot youth—aye, and got them acted, too—but Time has 
been kind to her, and probably no one but Miss Meakin has 


years. We had almost forgotten Mr. Birrell; but then, 
even he does not state that he read these plays, but only 
that he bought them! We imagine that the probabilities are 
all against his 1 2ading them. 

We do not desire to disprove the value of Miss More’s 
philanthropy in her own day, nor to deny that she amused 
Johnson, Walpole, and other notabilities; but, after all, cui 
bono? The work of Miss More, however estimable it may 
have seemed to many of her contemporaries, is of small 
permanent value, and the tone and spirit of that work is so 
far removed from the spirit of our modern life that it can 
have no message for us to-day. 

This volume is an amiable compilation—that is the true 
name for it, since it consists chiefly of extracts from the 
irreproachable letters of Hannah, or from other equally 
irreproachable contemporary documents. This is perhaps 
well, for Miss Meakin’s prose is entirely pedestrian. We 
have many interesting sidelights on Johnson, and much 
about the famous original “blue-stockings,” including a 
spirited defence of their characteristics as against the 
modern connotation of the term. The most entertaining 
part of the book is that dealing with Garrick and the fair 
Hannah's friendship for him. A little more care in the 
spelling of proper names and in the reading of proofs would 
have been well, but this is mere cavilling. The book is one 
for elderly ladies of undoubted morals. 


Casuals in the Caucasus. By Acres Hersert. Illustrated. 
(John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


CapriousNgss is proverbial as an attribute of a reviewer, but, 
+ in spite of a desire to appreciate rather than to criticise, it 
is difficult to avoid captious comment on this very bulky 
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record of the adventures of the “ casuals,” a shooting-party 
composed at the outset of two womenand aman. There is 
throughout the book a very obvious attempt at a breezy and 
discursive style of writing, and the attempt is a failure, for 
such a style must be spontaneous to succeed, and here is 
anything but spontaneity. Again, some regard should be 
paid to English, even in a book of travel, and when the 
phrase “these sort of things” recurs it strengthens the 
impression, already made by a number of very badly con- 
structed sentences, that the “Bodley Head” stamp about 
the production of the book is its best point. 

One assumes that the work is intended as a record of 
things which actually happened; it is rather disagreeable 
therefore to find the authoress making ironically merry at 
the expense of her host and hostess after she has been 
invited to dinner—and has accepted the invitation—at 
Gibraltar. Such repayment of hospitality savours strongly 
of a parvenu traveller affecting to despise all that he sees on 
his journey, and is even more objectionable than faulty 
phrasing. This criticism may be put down to the same 
lack of modern knowledge which compels us to confess 
surprise at reading of “the lariat of imagination,” which 
“curls about the marble palaces and golden-domed mosques, 
touching, as with a magician’s wand, the snowy minarets.” 
Ignorance again—this time of modern sporting equipment— 
renders us incredulous over “Our revolvers were our old 
12-bores.” Whether or no the writer be superstitious, 
thirteen is an unlucky number. 


A Woman in Canada. By Mrs. Grorce Cran. Illustrated. 
(W. J. Ham-Smith. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue authoress very evidently set out on this trip with the 
intention of seeing everything, and she saw it; she also had 
made up her mind to see the best side of everything, and 
the result is a book of enthusiasms, written in spirited style, 
and impressing us, to a certain extent, with the youth and 
vigour and resource of Canada, whether it be in the settled 
cities of the east, the half-conquered lands of the central 
territories, or the virgin freshness of the great North-West. 
Throughout the lend Mrs. Cran saw enterprise and oppor- 
tunity awaiting enterprise, a country crying out for a people 
and holding out rewards to all who might turn toward the 
cry. It will be gathered that the book is well written: it 
is the work of a practised hand on a congenial subject. If 
anything, the authoress is a little too enthusiastic—one feels 
that some shade is needed to balance and tone down the 
light of the picture, which, as it stands, is lacking in con- 
trasts, and therefore in effectiveness. 

The solitary “fly in the ointment” which Mrs. Cran 
discovered consisted in the lack of maternity nurses in 
Saskatchewan and the Far West, a deficiency which appears 
likely to lead to trouble in the near future. For the rest, 
a kindly woman, overlooking the defects which must exist 
even in a flourishing country, has written a kindly book. 








FICTION 


The King. By A. E. Woop. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 


AFTER reading this novel we are left with a feeling of wonder 
as to why its author should have bestowed upon it such a 
title as “The King.” For Louis of Ehrenstein plays but an 
inconspicuous part in these pages. (Ehrenstein, it should 
be explained, is one of those petty Germanic kingdoms in 
Central Europe which, since Mr. Anthony Hope discovered 
Ruritania, have exercised so potent an influence upon the 


imagination of a certain type of novelist.) Mr. Wood's 
book is, indeed—like “ Vanity Fair "—a “novel without a 
hero.” For none of the principal male characters—the 
swaggering monarch, the vicious Von Eberswalde, the stolid 
and stupid Von Hoenthal—can we feel the least respect. 
The scene is laid in the eighteenth century, when—as we 
have learned from the writers of romances—villains abounded. 
There is quite a respectable amount of villainy in Mr. Wood’s 
novel, interspersed with some tender passages of love-making. 
The real centre of interest in the story is Julie, who, besides 
being a courtesan and a spy, is a figure of genuine fascina- 
tion, forming an effective contrast to the baby Queen Sophia, 
with her somewhat wooden and doll-like virtues. The book 
would have gained considerably by a judicious process of 
compression. In the earlier chapters the author is 
unnecessarily diffuse, and it is some time before we are well 
into the story. After that all is plain (if stormy) sailing. 
There is enough intrigue, adventure, fighting, and mystery 
here to keep the most jaded of novel-readers from his bed 
until the last page has been read. On the whole, Mr. Wood 
may be congratulated on the production of a book which, if 
a little spasmodic in interest, contains some enthralling 
scenes. 


The Fruitful Vine. By Rosert Hicuens. (T. Fisher 


Unwin. 6s.) 


Ir one knew little or nothing of*Mr. Robert Hichens’ previous 
work one outstanding characteristic could be gathered 
from this present novel—that, though he possesses an 
undoubted sense of the theatrical, he has a very incomplete 
sense of drama. “ The Fruitful Vine ” is a story of conjugal 
relationships amongst a handful of English people placed 
for a season or two in Rome and Roman society. There is, 
it is true, a very ardent Italian lover to justify the setting, 
and a good deal of spectacular writing to explain why the 
author selected it. 

Mr. Hichens is an artist on the grand scale. By this we 


any impression it must be stretched on rollers and nailed to 
wooden screens, forming a background in front of which his 
small characters may speak their lines. And so it comes 
about that the lights have to shine very brilliantly, and the 
characters have to be touched up with a black pencil and a 
dab of rouge, so that they may “get over the footlights.” 
Thus far Mr. Hichens has a sense of the theatre, but if he 
knew anything of the drama, more particularly of its precious 
technique, he would have better understood the dramatist’s 
art of compression. “The Fruitful Vine” is a very long 
novel, and occasionally it drags along so haltingly that we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Hichens would have secured 
better results if he had not been so prodigal of labour. For 
every new situation he has a new setting, and he spends so 
much time shifting his scenery, altering his lighting, and 
finding lines for a host of superfluous “ supers” that we are 
apt to lose sight of the essential story. 

Sir Theodore Canynge and his wife Dolores Canynge 
have a great sorrow in their lack of children. The sorrow 
becomes by degrees a cause of difference between them—not 
a serious difference, but still sufficient to destroy conjugal 
sympathy. Dolores Canynge tries to make her husband’s 
home more interesting by opening a salon, to which she 
invites a mixed collection of savants and aristocrats. In 


Francis Denzil on his wife’s “ At Home” days, for Denzil 
has a family of charming children, and Sir Theodore is 
passionately devoted to children. Denzil develops cancer 
and dies, leaving Sir Theodore Canynge guardian to his 
children. He takes up his trust thoroughly, devoting all his 
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time to it, to the serious neglect of his wife, who all the 
time is thinking, “If I could but have a child, then my 
husband would come back to me.” Left very much to her- 
self, she succumbs momentarily to the passionate wooing of 
a fine Italian aristocrat, Caesare Carelli. Later on a child 
is born, and Sir Theodore, whose darling wish is at last 
realised, is transported with delight. His wife, however, 
dies almost immediately, and next day Caesare Carelli comes 
to claim his son. 

This baldly is Mr. Hichens’ plot extracted from a mass of 
detail which is really disseverable from it. Despite its 
prolixity of style, “The Fruitful Vine” makes a powerful 
and absorbing novel. The character of Dolores, drawn with 
a light touch, albeit with too bright colours, is a charming 
and characteristic piece of work. The description of Rome 
and Roman society, though a little too overloaded with 
detail, is skilful and entertaining. The psychology of the 
book, though not altogether inspired, is often illuminating. 
Without being accounted as equal to the author’s best work, 
itis a novel which will create considerable interest. 


The Mark of the Oross. By Evcar Swan. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Epcar Swan’s latest tale is of Russia in the eighteenth 
century, the exact period being the years before the reign 
of Catharine the Great. Elizabeth, a daughter of the great 
Tsar Peter, usurped the throne from an infant of the House 
of Brunswick, who had been appointed Tsar by the late 
Empress Anna, and imprisoned him in the Schlusselburg. 
A plot was formed to free him by substituting another 
child, with the connivance of the warden of the prison, but 
the latter and his wife took pity on the substitute, and, 
scorning to shut him up in the dungeon which enclosed 
the miserable royal prisoner, reported that he had been shot 
by envoys of the Empress. This led to a number of adven- 
turous complications and stirring attempts at rescue, with 
a dash of love to sweeten the brew. Mr. Swan gives a good 
panorama of Russian life from Court to country estate. He 
has evidently nourished himself on the Russian novelists, 
and indeed his own book reads not unlike a translation from. 
Russian. It has much of the directness and naive serious- 
ness of fiction in that language, but it is, of course, what 
Russian novels, as we know them, never are—a pure story 
of adventure and intrigue. 


A Whistling Woman. 
and Co, 6s.) 


By Rosert Hatirax. (Constable 


Tue scene of this story is laid in Barking; the story itself 
concerns the fortunes of Arthur Carter and Lydia Wham- 
blay, who contrive at the finish to marry “on a pound a 
week,” and to emigrate in the hope of better days ahead. 
At the first page of the book one steps into the drab atmo- 
sphere which enfolds Barking life, sees the “ picture palaces ” 
and electric trams, and feels to the full what a sordid 
struggle life is for these people. Yet it is not all drab and 
eventless, for there are in the book scenes of fine, dramatic 
intensity, and pages of humour with an underlying note of 
pathos—here is life as men have lived it, with all its langhter 
and mingling tears displayed. The plot is slight, even small, 
but the people are real, actuated by real, human impulses, 
and the book calls up real emotions. 

The style of writing gives one an impression of viewing 
all things at an acute angle, not directly; but this adds to 
rather than detracts from the force of the work. In addi- 
tion to the two main characters, a half-dozen or more persons 
enter into the story—we should have liked to see more of 





some of these-and all are portrayed with deft, sympa- 
thetic skill. The author writes of what he knows intimately, 
and one must go far to find a saner, truer study of life in a 
lower middle-class suburb than is given in this book. The 
psychological study of character as evidenced in Arthur 
Carter and in Lydia, the “whistling woman,” is of a very 
high order; the interest of the book is sustained up to its 
concluding paragraph, and, altogether, the author is to be 
congratulated on having produced a work of real human 
interest and literary and sociological value. 


The Promoter’s Pilgrimage. By C. Rucinatp Enock, F.R.G.S. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


Tus is a story of adventure pure and simple, and should 
prove an excellent gift-book for boys. The “ promoter” is a 
director of a very shady City company, and he goes out with 
a confederate to Mexico in order to rob the hero of a copper- 
mine which the latter has discovered. One knows that 
virtue will triumph and will meet its just reward in the 
end; but, notwithstanding this knowledge, the pursuit to 
Mexico and the foiling of the villainous plot in the nick of 
time make sufficiently exciting reading to keep the most 
blasé boy on tenterhooks until he reaches the last page. The 
nomenclature of characters will prove somewhat irksome to 
adult readers. “Sir Dullard Piffler,” “ Simon Trapfull,” and 
“ Bubblewood House” are a trifle too obvious to add to the 
interest of the book. Still, it is a very exciting story, and 
the juvenile reader, to whom it will appeal most, is not one 
to cavil at a trifle like a mere name. The final chapters, 
telling of how the hero turned good Samaritan towards his 
enemies, are written with a simple directness which gives 
real force to the book; but the author ought not to give us 
“ different to” for “ different from.” 








THE THEATRE 
“VICE VERSA” AT THE COMEDY 


WE were told that Mr. F. Anstey’s farcical, fantastic play, 
“Vice Versi,” wasone which would delight children. We 
had read the book from which the play is adapted, and found 
it comic in the peculiar mechanical Anstey manner. In this, 
as in the “ Brass Bottle,” Mr. Anstey makes use of magic in 
order to wring fun out of an impossible situation. The word 
machine-made must therefore be applied to it. To our mind 
there is all the difference between punning and wit in this 
way of making a ring or a stone turn everything topsy- 
turvy. Paradoxically enough it is both easy and far-fetched. 
It requires no imagination whatever to accomplish. A 
writer has only to take the appliances of the “ Arabian 
Nights” and set them to work upon modern commonplace 
people. Asa novel, “ Vice Versi” had its points. It had 
a certain amount of quiet drollery and rather pleasant 
characterisation. Paul Bultitude might conceivably have 
lived somewhere. The cadger, Marmaduke Paradine, was 
undoubtedly drawn from life. But the schoolmaster, Dr. 
Grimstone, Mr. Blinkhorn, M.A., and nearly all the school- 
boys never lived. 

In the play all these weaknesses are shown up. The 
strong lights of the theatre throw into bold relief the 
caricatures which Mr. Anstey labels men, boys, and 
girls. How any one came to imagine that it isa piece 
for youngsters passes comprehension. To us it contains 
nothing of interest to the child mind. After all there is no 
mind more appealed to by romance than that-of the 
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child, or more critical. Alone among men who write 
Mr. Barrie has the gift of writing for children. He 
goes much further than Mr. Anstey, who endeavours to 
make the impossible plausible. He makes no such endeavour. 
He shows us his children flying out of window. He does 
not make the mistake of accounting for it. Nor does he 
bring in any magic, or fall back upon an ancient stone, or 
apply to Maskelyne and Devant for mechanical effects. He 
takes hold of his audience of youngsters and conducts them 
wheresoever he likes. Mr. Anstey, on the contrary, makes 
his audience ask how it is done. They don’t believe for a 
moment in the strange powers of the talisman. They 
mentally label the whole thing “ rot.” This is not because 
they are asked to believe too much, but because they are 
asked to believe too little. Unfortunately, too, the piece is 
dull, and the lines unfunny. Paul Bultitude belongs to the 
farce of fifty years ago. He is not to be recognised as a 
father by any modern boy. The schoolboy slang is out of 
date, and it is trying the modern boy rather much to ask him 
to take any interest in Dick Bultitude, who is continually 
going through a series of contortions, sitting on tables and 
swinging his legs and treating his sister as though she were 
a member of a morris-dancers troupe. “A poisonous little 
ass” is all that can be written down. 

There is, of course, something rather comical in the 
notion of a father going back to school in the body of his 
son, but it reads better than it acts. Directly you see Dick 
Bultitude exaggerating the exaggerated methods of his 
parent in an atmosphere of exaggerated schoolmasters and 
exaggerated schoolboys all the sting goes out of the joke. 
Were there ever such girls as Mr. Anstey has dropped into 
his fantastic piece P If the house of Bultitude was as unlike 
ordinary houses as the name of its owner is unlike that of 
any living person, the atmosphere of Crichton House 
School, Market Rodwell, Herts, cannot be found anywhere 
outside the bound volumes of “Punch” of half a century 
ago. And surely the introduction into a play which. is sup- 
posed to be for children of a sort of City tout who drinks 
whisky and makes use of frequent “damns” is not very 
much less appropriate than the casting of Mr. George 
Graves to the leading part in a London pantomime. 


It comes to this, then. There may be something in “Vice 
Versi” to amuse the grown-up mind. Not much, but some- 
thing. If there is anything in it to amuse the child-mind 
we have never met that child. He must be the little abortion 
who exists in “‘ Bab Ballads” and who came into the world 
with the Pink ’Un in one hand and a whisky-and-soda in 
the other. During the afternoon that we were at the 
Comedy Theatre we heard none of those shrill peals of 
laughter of which we read in the daily paper notices. We 
found that the children who were there were very large-eyed 
and straight-faced. They seemed to us to resemble those 
youngsters at a children’s party who are being asked to 
listen to a comic song about the mother-in-law and the 
twins. The whole thing was beneath their attention. They 
found the talisman applied for a stupid purpose. Every- 
thing that happened in the school they knew to be wrong, 
from the schoolmaster downwards, and they found the 
element of love-making between the boys and the girls a 
very sickly business. 


Another thing which struck a totally wrong note was that 
the unnatural boys of this farcical school talked a good deal 
about public schools. It would be obvious to any intelligent 
boy that not one of the Crichtonians could ever hope to get 
nearer toa public school than Lancing. The Eton Boat 
Song was played on the orchestra several times. It was very 
painful. 

In these days of educational advancement such an esta- 
blishment-as Crichton House, directed by such a creature as 








Dr. Swinstone, is impossible to find. If Mr. Anstey had 
put on the stage a conceivable schoolmaster and a con- 
ceivable school, his joke would have risen above the level of 
a pun, and we should have followed the father in the shoes 
of his boy with something like interest.. It was a mistake to 
make this school as far-fetched as the talisman. In fact, we 
think the whole play was a mistake, altogether unworthy 
of production, and of no interest whatever to any properly 
brought-up child. Every year the period of Christmas is 
punished by some such production as this. Luckily for 
boys and girls, Peter Pan still refuses to grow old. 


The actors did their best with the material. Mr. Frederick 
Volpé lent his robin-like personality and unctuous voice to 
the part of the father. He was as bultitudinous as possible. 
Mr. Spencer Trevor looked amazingly boyish and cried well. 
What would he not have done with the part of Dick if it 
had been anything like any living Dick! Mr. Playfair 
bluffed his way through the play in a ridiculous make-up, 
but he was not funny. The only actor in a long list who 
came out of the street, and not out of the stock-pot, was 
Mr. Brian Egerton. Although he was handicapped by being 
called Mr. Tinkler, B.A., he might very easily have been 
mistaken for a Tab. His clothes were perfect. The inci- 
dental music by Mr. Brigate Bucalossi was luckily very 
incidental. 








THE RAEBURN EXHIBITION 


Tue collection of pictures by Sir Henry Raeburn, which has 
been brought together at the French Gallery, is by far the 
most noteworthy which has been seen in recent years. 
What strikes the observer here, as in all Raeburn’s works, 
is the wonderfully high average level maintained. It is 
probable that no painter of first-rate note ever left behind 
him so little work unworthy of his brush. There is, so 
to speak, no hasty jumping at conclusions. The result is 
seen in a style of singular breadth and firmness, conveying 
no sense of slap-dash work, but leaving the impression of 
well-considered strokes. The sharpest criticism that can 
be passed upon Raeburn’s work is that there is a certain 
monotony, 1m some measure resultant, in his female portraits 
But this criticism must not be pushed too far. The ladies 
of that day were apt to run rather to sameness of style and 
feature. 


But in spite of this repetition, the character of the 
subjects is in most cases sharply differentiated, and this 
appears especially in the case of the middle-aged ladies, such 
as the Honble. Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Commodore Johnston (whose 
portraitis perhaps the finest in the collection), Mrs. Buchanan, 
and one or two others. In the case of younger women, such 
as Miss Sarah Wordsworth, he has infused them with a 
certain wistfulness of outlook upon the unknown years which 
stretch before them, and this he expresses with wonderfully 
sympathetic grace and feeling. The ordinary, healthy, 
“jolly” girl he paints delightfully crediting her with no 
very complex outlook, but always with the possibilities of 
turning into a good and useful woman if circumstances are 
favourable. There is more difference in type with regard to 
his men; the keen, thoughtful, legal face is an especial joy to 
him, and he depicts it with marvellous skill. The portrait 
of Adam Rolland of Gask is particularly noteworthy in this 
connection. Among child-pictures, in which direction 
Raeburn occupies a place with Romney, and, to our mind, 
above that of Reynolds, whose paintings of children are 
greatly overrated, is the charming picture of Mrs. Lee- 
Harvey and her child, the attitude of the latter leaning 
over its mother’s shoulder being especially happy. 
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MUSIC 
POST-VICTORIAN MUSIC* 


THIs expression, as Count Smorltork would have said, “sur- 
prises by himself a study of no inconsiderable magnitude.” 
It would have to be used in an elastic sense, so as to include 
music which, though composed, it may be, during the later 
years of Queen Victoria’s long life, has become well known 
to us only since her death. We should expect a book 
bearing this title to survey for us not only the cuvre of the 
two most conspicuous living masters of the period—R. Strauss 
and Debussy—but that of a man greater perhaps than 
either—namely, César Franck—because it is within the last 
ten years that we have come to hear much of his music. 
Then we should look for observations on the French school, 
from which comes the brilliant work of Ravel, Dukas, 
Chausson, Charpentier, and others; on the Russian com- 
posers since the death of Tchaikovsky ; on Max Reger and 
Humperdinck ; on British composers other than Elgar ; on 
Sibelius and the Norsemen ; with a chapter at any rate on 
the musical products of present-day Spain and Italy and 
America. A book which records the writer’s impressions 
of “Salome ” and “ Elektra” (made, presumably, at one or 
two attendances at those operas), and stops short at 
that; which has a chapter on Debussy’s setting of “ Pelléas,” 
and stops short at that ; which comments briefly on Elgar's 
first Symphony, and is otherwise devoted to miscellaneous 
essays on topics which have little or no bearing on the subject 
of “ Post-Victorian Music,” can hardly be said to justify its 
promising name. The book, in fact, is a collection of articles 
contributed to the Spectator by Mr. Charles Graves during 
the Post-Victorian decade, that is all. But we will not 
complain further of its having belied the hope to which the 

title gave rise—that of meeting with a serious study of com- 

temporary music—for it provides useful as well as pleasant 

reading, abundantly pungent with a polite shrewdness. Mr. 

Graves’ sprightliness of manner contends agreeably with his 

superiority, and it is interesting to learn the view of an 

accomplished musician and highly-cultivated man of letters 

and of the world, whose prepossessions were evidently fixed 
in what he frequently refers to as the “ mid-’eighties.” 

In one of the articles we are told that an able writer, Mr. 
Baughan, holds that “a gentleman of birth and training is 
the last man who should be a musician.” We trust Mr. 
Baughan does not enter his ban against a gentleman who 
should write about musicians, for then he would deprive us 
of the pleasure of reading Mr. Graves’ articles, which are 
certainly not the work of one who is only an instance of 
“Nature’s gentlemen.” If our author does not indeed write 
only for scholars, he apparently expects to be read only by 
those who have a greater acquaintance than Beethoven with 
Greek and Latin, for his pages are spotted with quotations, 
among which “ tags” are not most numerous, and his readers 
should be able to translate. 

We will assume that, although Mr. Graves limits his 
post-Victorians to Strauss, Debussy, and Elgar, it does not 
follow that he is totally unacquainted with the music of 
the other moderns. How, then, does this highly-cultivated 
critic, who is abreast of contemporary musical thought, 
judge the masterpieces of these three composers? We 
gather that as regards the first he undoubtedly considers 
Strauss to be one of the worst products of the fall of our 
first parents. Strauss is “an immensely gifted, influential, 
and disconcerting ornament to Art,” but he is a “mon- 
strosity.” His programme for the “ Sinfonia Domestica” 
is an “amazing incubus of egotism and absurdity.’ 
“Elektra” is a “sickening disappointment,” and “ no 





* Post-Victorian' Music, with Other Studies and Sketches. By 
Oharles L. Graves. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 





better illustration of the amusing aphorism that ‘ modern 
musical genius may be defined as an infinite capacity for 
giving pain’ could be given than this work in which 
Strauss has bedevilled Hofmannstal’s squalid perversion 
of Sophocles’ drama.” We agree as to the “squalid per- 
version,” but the fault is not only with the librettist ; Strauss 
himself has “ bestialised the evxoAla of Sophocles.” 
Strauss “finds a difficulty in selecting sufficiently ignoble 
subjects for his operas,” and his music is constructed on 
the “oasis principle”—i.e., the “alternation of long 
stretches of deliberate ugliness with little scraps of common- 
place melody which sound lovely just as ditch-water might 
taste delicious to a man perishing of thirst.” But the melody 
is more than mere ditch-water ; it is Early Victorian ditch- 
water, for, using another simile, Mr. Graves elsewhere tells 
us that “the quality of the Straussian melody when stripped 
of its magnificent orchestral upholstery is often quite Early 
Victorian in its bland banality.” He reminds us of 
Thackeray’s drawings of Louis Quatorze with his robes on, 
and without them. Yet in a more indulgent mood Mr, 
Graves admits that Strauss has “dazzling moments ;” he 
has seen him in ermine, as well as getting into bed in an 
Early Victorian nightgown. We witness this scourging of 
Strauss a little breathlessly, and not without alarm for our 
feelings when other criminals shall come up to be tied to 
the post. We should have welcomed in the executioner 
something of the more humane temper, the “large and 
wholesome sanity, the discreet enthusiasm ” for which, later 
on in the book, Mr. Dannreuther is so highly praised. 

But when it is Debussy’s turn, and our Ko-Ko “ bares his 
big right arm,” he is in a moderate, almost hesitating mood. 
Debussy is a friend and student of the classics, and so far 
deserving of mercy. (We seem to remember that Strauss, 
for whom no extenuating circumstances were admitted, is 
not wholly ignorant of, or devoid of, affection for Mozart 
and Bach.) He shall be treated leniently, not to say 
patronisingly. There is “method in his madness,” for “ you 
cannot call music meaningless which is invariably appro- 
priate, or chaotic which is so curiously reserved and consis- 
tently unobtrusive.” Of melody or definite phrases there 
is “hardly a trace,” but “as a matter of fact . . . quite 
long passages occur which even at a first hearing are genial 
and grateful to the ear.” Mr. Graves cannot profess to 
desire that “ Pelléas” will ever be widely popular. He likens 
it to “some strange and insinuating opiate.” It soothes 
(like the music which Boieldieu preferred to “ bercer” him), 
but “it lowers the vitality of the hearer.” “The atmo- 
sphere of Debussy’s opera is not that of high noon, but the 
spectral twilight of sombre autumnal glades.” This is quite 
true, and those who would be bored by a country where it 
was “always afternoon,” and can respond to the strange 
attractiveness of Debussy’s veiled lights, can only be glad 
that Mr. Graves has let the French composer off so easily. 

As regards Elgar’s Symphony, Mr. Graves cannot share 
the view of those who pronounce it a masterpiece, “though 
it is beyond doubt a work of high and serious purpose, 
marked by unfailing command of orchestral resource.” “ It 
has too much deliberate strenuousness, and is not devoid 
of longueurs.” “If no symphony can be called ‘great’ 
which is not based on the bedrock of noble melody, then 
the title of greatness cannot be accorded” to this. The 
chief theme, which is marked nobilmente, appears to Mr. 
Graves rather sentimental than noble. He raises an inte- 
resting question when he suggests that the work (because 
of its melodic weakness and lavish use of enwrapping 
ornament) would not endure the ordeal of reduction, as 
great masterpieces can do. He thinks this is the truest test 
of what is great, and if the theory be not pushed too far, 
there is much truth in what he says. 

Many of the various articles in the book are interesting, 
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though some were hardly worth reprinting. We cannot 
help regretting, however, that Mr. Graves’ sense of what was 
due to the periodical in which his essays appeared should 
have led him to put so severe a check on that witty style of 
speech of which he is so admired a master. But we have 
found one innocent remark for the sake of which we are 
ready to forgive all Mr. Graves’ diatribes against poor 
Strauss, his Laodicean attitude towards Debussy, and his 
rather undiscriminating passion for Brahms. He says of a 
Mr. Sampson, who pronounces Brahms to be a “ bastard 
Beethoven ”—“ the fidelity with which Mr. Sampson clings 
to the hereditary weapon of his clan is indeed touching.” 
Could that reproof be bettered ? We think not. 








THE ETHICS OF STYLE 


An important literary matter which has scarcely received 
the attention it deserves is this question of the ethics of 
style. We can imagine a certain type of literary mind 
shrinking at the very mention of such a subject, because 
anything which savours of the moral or ethical seems 
abhorrent to it when coupled with purely literary matters. 
The regulative principles which form the ethics of style 
have, however, little to do with the morality or otherwise 
of the subject-matter; they concern the style itself, and 
should be equally applicable to the “ problem ” novelist and 
to the theologian. Of course we cannot deny that the subject- 
matter will influence the character of the style. Thus some 
men have practically two or more styles, according to the 
nature of their topic. The Carlyle, for instance, of the 
Miscellaneous Essays and Critical Reviews often appears a 
very different person from the Carlyle of “ Sartor Resartus ” 
and “ Heroes.” In the former we have him more on the level 
of the ordinary prose-writer, with many of his idiosyncrasies 
much tamed down ; whereas in the latter he appears in his 
more flamboyant and perhaps truer style. The same point 
might be illustrated from many more writers—so much so 
indeed that one is tempted to say not that the style is the man, 
but that the style is often the mood or the subject. When, 
however, all this has been admitted, it still remains true that 
the great regulative principles abide for all varieties and 
variations of style. 

We cannot admit that the often morbid wrestlings of 
Flaubert in his attempts to achieve what he thought to be 
the perfect style—the only style—are worthy of imitation, 
any more than that his overstrained principles are universally 
valid; but undoubtedly the principle of prime importance 
in style is that of truthfulness, and no attempt to achieve 
this, however mistaken, can be lightly despised. In this 
matter mere uncultivated simplicity will often be acclaimed 
along with the works of the most cultured genius. A 
recent example of this is seen in the recognition by the 
French Academy of Margaret Audoux, the Parisian seam- 
stress who wrote a classic. No doubt for the purpose of 
truthfulness no style is so valid as the absolutely clear, so 
far as that has ever been attained. The sweetly pellucid 
style of Addison in the eighteenth century, and the almost 
perfect clearness of ‘‘Mark Rutherford” in more recent 
years, will perhaps suffice as examples of this kind of writing. 
Thence we descend through the affected, the stilted, and the 
diffuse styles to that which is more or less obscure, and for 
some of these the ideal of truthfulness must indeed be 
difficult. Thus the style of Lytton, however adequate it 
may have been for his purpose, falls somewhat short of the 
ideal we are considering. There are affectations of style 
which make truthfulness as impossible to the writer as 


affectations of manner render a perfect sincerity difficult to 
their possessor. 





A lesser literary sin is that of diffuseness, a failing which 
has been displayed by some of our greatest writers. Probably 
the fact that some of them lived in a less strenuous and 
feverish age than the present largely accounts for this. 
There is to-day an economy of words and phrases which may 
prove fatal to true literature in certain directions. Some 
kinds of diffuseness may be the fruit of a prodigal mind ; 
and however much we may desire that such writers had 
schooled their minds more rigidly, there are occasions on 
which it behoves us to give thanks for such prodigality. 
Concerning obscurity, which is first cousin to diffuseness, 
much might be said. Many critics make clearness and ease 
of diction their chief, and perbaps sole, canon of criticism in 
estimating any style; but we have too many really great 
writers guilty of the offence of obscurity for such a single 
canon to become universally valid. The amount of literary 
guilt which is to be imputed will all depend on the nature 
of the obscurity. Thus we know that within the sea-fogs 
of some volumes we shall never snddenly discover the 
fortunate isles of rich and rare significance, but that we 
shall more likely achieve only mental shipwreck on verbal 
rocks. Such an obscurity as that occasionally found in the 
works of Meredith or Henry James is the natural expres- 
sion of a rare personality, looking on life with the tempera- 
ment of genius. Nothing should be more heartily condemned 
than the deliberate adoption of an obscure style, for what- 
ever reason ; it is one of the deadly sins of literature. The 
only excuse that avails for a consistent obscurity is the 
impossible one of genius. 

Some authors seem to aim rather at force of utterance 
than at any clearness or fitness of phrase, writing often in a 
kind of intellectual fury or mental enthusiasm. There are 
passages in Carlyle illustrating this which will readily recur 
to the mind of the reader, as, for instance, the following 
from “ Past and Present: ”— 


Man is a Patent-Digester then: only give him Free 
Trade, Free digesting-room ; and each of us digest what he can 
come at, leaving the rest to Fate! My unhappy brethren 
of the Working Mammonism, my unhappier brethren of the 
Idle Dilettantism, no world was ever held together in that 
way for long. A world of mere Patent-Digesters will soon 
have nothing to digest: such world ends, and by Law of 
Nature must end, in “ over-population,” in howling universal 
famine, “ impossibility,” and suicidal madness, as of endless 
dog-kennels run rabid. 


There are times when Carlyle’s prose descends into a mere 
glorified “ tub-thumping,” and when the vehemence of his 
emotions seems to run away with him. Examples of this 
style might also be found in certain of Swinburne’s prose 
essays, in which he allows his amazing powers of denuncia- 
tion and scorn full play, and yields to a violence of rhetoric 
which may fitly be termed intemperance of the mind. 

Force of quite another description may be found in such 
writers as Sir Thomas Browne and Ruskin, where the mere 
style itself is forcible enough, and the momentum of it 
arises not from an untempered zeal, but is achieved mainly 
by a wealth of epithets and adjectives, arranged in cumula- 
tive fashion, and is far removed from the merely vituperative. 
Force can never, of course, become a prime canon with any 
writer or critic, seeing that ordinarily it can only be employed 
in passages of climax or peroration. 

An ideal much more pursued and much more legitimate 
is that of beauty. This characteristic, sooner or later, will 
mark every worthy style, whether it has been consciously 
sought or not; indeed, one may say that no style can be 
worthy that has not its moments of beauty. There appears 
to be much less of conscious art in the display of this 
quality among the older writers. In our own time 
writers seek earnestly to produce beautiful effects by rare 
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symphonies of words, and by the collocation of lovely 
images, or figures of speech. The splendour and magic of 
Milton and Sir Thomas Browne appear to have been the 
unstudied productions of unusually rich and lofty intellects. 
To-day few write in this spontaneous fashion; the writer 
has now become the stylist—a much less considerable 
personage—and we find the conscious beauty and striving 
after effect of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 

There is a “decorated” style of writing which is 
full almost to overflowing of beauties of various kinds. 
In this class we may include such diverse authors as Ruskin 
and Pater, the one sonorous and mighty, the other exotic 
and exquisite, yet both exponents of beauty as an aim in 
style. By some the effect of beauty is gained by less 
obtrusive means, as in the quiet writings of Mr. A C. 
Benson. Yet another method is the deliberate adoption of 
an archaic style. Among modern writers no more thorough- 
going examples can be found than the prose romances of 
William Morris. It is, indeed, remarkable to reflect that 
most writers of to-day whose style can be called beautiful 
use an admixture of archaisms in gaining their effects; and 
it is doubtful if one could achieve real beauty of style by 
using only the words which form the current speech of 
to-day. Modern English is scarcely the resonant and 
sonorous instrument of Elizabethan times. Just as some 
writers escape from the essential prosiness of these latter 
days by conjuring up for us the romance of long ago, so they 
must flee to past generations for their language. The example 
of Maurice Hewlett—the Maurice Hewlett of “The Forest 
Lovers ” and “ The Song of Renny ”"—will at once occur to all 
readers. Asimilar case is found in the writings of those who 
have appropriated the Celtic mythology and its spirit to help 
them in achieving beauty. Foremost among these is, of 
course, “ Fiona Macleod,” the exquisite loveliness of whose 
style in many passages has never received its true meed of 
appreciation. The strange thing about the whole question 
of beauty in modern writings is its indebtedness to the past. 
This provokes the reflection that not much of absolute 
beauty can be found in the life of to-day ; then we begin to 
see that we are entangled at once in a topic which goes 
deeper than any mere question of literary style, and which 
has its roots in the vital places of life itself. 

It is perhaps not possible to formulate laws to govern 
writers in this important matter. Such a code, if it could 
be drawn up, would be subversive of all the aims of true 
literature, since laws of any kind are at best but a temporary 
expedient. In literature, as in religion, it is the letter which 
kills and the spirit which gives life. We are coming to 
judge all things, even literature itself, by their spirit rather 
than by the imposition of an outward standard. The one 
requirement, however, which we shall make of all writers 
with pretensions to greatness is the far-reaching one of 
sincerity. We have almost passed through the period of the 
poseur, and we now demand that a man be sincere in his 
expression. Let him but display this quality, which is the 
beginning of all value in utterance, and he will sooner or 
later be the possessor of a style which, whether beautiful or 
not, will at any rate have the merits of force and 
truthfulness. 


W. D. 








THE PROGRESS OF TASTE 


It has often seemed to me that a very interesting chapter of 
autobiography might be written by any well-known critic 
giving a history of the evolution of his own taste. Noman 
is born with an absolute or infallible instinct for the best, 
and there must have been a time in the finest critic’s expe- 
rience when he preferred the second, third, or even fourth 





rate to the best. Nay, if critics would only be perfectly 
candid they would admit often that they had found more 
delight and read oftener in the works of some writer of the 
second, third, or fifth. magnitude than in the works of Homer, 
Dante, Goéthe, Milton, or even Shakespeare. Thackeray 
characteristically makes this very confession. “I have 
always,” he says, “had a taste for the second-rate in life. 
Second-rate poetry is a deal pleasanter to my fancy than 
your great thundering first-rate epics.” And in a similar 
vein Mr. Balfour confessed in his Romanes Lecture of two 
years ago that certain worthless books which he had read as 
a boy had given him more pleasure than he had derived 
from the best classics since then. This confession one 
surmises must have found an echo in many human breasts. 

These books, however, which most delight boys are not 
necessarily worthless or obscure, for sometimes those which 
excite such passion are “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Don Quixote,” 
“ David Copperfield,” or similar classics. The fact is that the 
taste of the unsophisticated is very capricious in its prefer- 
ences, and may be captivated either by good books or bad if 
they possess that indescribable quality of popularity which, 
independent of their excellence or worthlessness from a 
literary point of view, most successful books possess. And 
in this respect the taste of boys and girls in reading and that 
of the general public are very similar in quality, for the 
average man or woman who likes reading, but does not 
profess literary taste, remains in this sense a boy or girl 
throughout life. It is, indeed, unnecessary to write books 
specially for children when the fact is that all books are 
written for the child which exists at the heart of every man 
or woman, and when reading is itself (when one thinks of it) 
a very childlike occupation, requiring a certain naivete of 
innocence and belief in every reader. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the public values the books it reads, or con- 
sciously seeks the good or the bad, the best or second best. 
What the public wants is a book in which it can believe, 
and which “ reads itself,” not one which requires a tedious 
effort to digest. It is, in fact, an open question whether 
any book which is only read with a painful sense of 
strain is profitable from the literary point of view, although, 
of course, as discipline it may have, like all other discipline, 
an independent value, and the book which gives the greatest 
value is generally that which the reader cannot put away 
from him until he has finished it, and which he generally 
recognises, as the lover often does his mate, almost at first 
sight. It is, however, just as difficult to define the quality 
in a book which satisfies a certain reader as it is to define 
what it is in a woman which pleases her lover; the psycho- 
logy is much the same in either case. And the tastes or 
preferences of boys and girls in these matters are significant 
as an index to what pleases the pubtic in general—always at 
heart a girl or boy of innocent imagination. 

Taste has, indeed, it is to be suspected, very little to do 
with pleasure in these matters; the book which gives the 
least pleasure to the smallest number is not necessarily the 
best—or the worst. To ask the public why it prefers a 
certain book to another better one is very like asking a little 
girl why she prefers one doll to another doll. Something of 
this caprice of persona] taste persists even in the judgments 
of the most experienced connoisseur and critic; one can 
never predict of a work what the attitude of the critic 
will be towards it. The perfect book would be one which 
pleased all men and women equally, just as water satisfies 
all thirst or-fruit is almost universally pleasant to eat ; 
but when will such a book ever be written? In our 
land probably Dickens came nearest to uniting all tastes, 
but even in his case are there not almost as many anti- 
Dickensians as Dickensians (if a census could be taken), 
not to speak of thousands who “cannot read” or “do not 
care” for Dickens? Yet Tolstoi’s ideal of art is true, 
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although perhaps impossible, and is it not one at which 
every true artist aims? For what artist would not be 
happier if he found his work gave every one without excep- 
tion the same pleasure it had given to him? He feels 
the failure even of the most illiterate to understand his 
work, in some degree his own failure, although he may have 
done his best. But just as false it is as this is true to desire 
the artist therefore to destroy his work if any one can be 
found who does not at first sight see its value, since 
the truth lies just at the opposite extreme, that if the artist 
can find even a single individual to believe in him, his exist- 
ence is justified. Instead of, as in Tolstoi’s philosophy, one 
artist universally delighting all men, it would be better to 
have all men artists producing work although this pleased 
but themselves. 

But to return more directly to the immediate topic: Why 
is it that the best does not invariably give the greatest 
degree of pleasure, and how comes it that certain works 
have achieved the fame of being considered the best which 
there are “few to praise and fewer to love”? Is superior 
taste, as has sometimes been suggested, merely a perversion 
of appetite, an “ acquired” preference for the rare and 
difficult, or an organised hypocrisy ? The plain man or 
woman of simple mind may very easily be pardoned for 
asking such questions when critics themselves occasionally 
suggest and discuss them. Apart from merely personal 
predilections, is there any standard of value which can be 
applied to art and literature, or is it true,as Mr. Balfour 
expresses it, that “‘ That is for every man most lovable which 
he most deeply loves, that is for every man most beautiful 
which he most deeply admires” ? The reply to this ques- 
tion may, perhaps, be best suggested by returning to the 
analogy of human loves and friendships. If we love a man 
or woman, does it mean that he possesses the greatest genius 
or beauty or human value which we can conceive or have 
ever found? On the contrary, love and friendship are often 
quite consistent with a recognition of superior genius or 
beauty in others. The woman we love is not necessarily the 
most beautiful woman in our judgment, or whom we know, 
and in a precisely similar way we may recognise that the 
books which we love are not the highest and best. Yet we 
are cold to the beauty or virtue which are beyond us just as 
we are to the beauty or virtue which are below; but still a 
higher sense (which is taste) assures us that if we ourselves 
were better we should love only the best. Taste is indeed a 
finer and more moral sense than the mere perception or appre- 
ciation of pleasure, and may be inconsistent with pleasure. 
It is the same with beauty or happiness as with virtue: the 
easiest or pleasantest is not always the more excellent, nor 
does the best always give the greatest pleasure. It is to be 
questioned whether any critic having once acquired taste 
would exchange it for all the raptures of first acquaintance 
with books in the happiest period of youth and adolescence, if 
it came to the point, although he may, like Mr. Balfour, regret 
this loss of belief and rapture. Something of this may be 
understood if we read again after taste is matured some book 
which was a Paradise for us when we first read it in early 
youth, for the disappointment in this experience is due to 
our gain not less than to our loss. 

This subject, however, suggests many subtle and curious 
psychological problems of esthetics which may be left to 
the imagination of the reader with inclinations for them. 
In the progress of taste the critic recapitulates the evolu- 
tion of all human experience and passes through all the 
stages of barbarism to civilisation. And the difference 
between tastes, inasmuch as these are not only capricious, 
is simply that some make further progress than others, and 
therefore of necessity leave them behind. But at some time 
or other the most.scholarly critic, if his taste be sound, has 
passed through more primitive stages of development, and 











as a boy or youth found the same sort of pleasure in certain 
worthless books which many people experience all their 
lives. Itis simply this progress of taste which distinguishes 
the best from the second, third, and fourth best. It is true 
that that is for every man the best which he most admires, 
but it is not, as his own experience or progress will teach 
him, therefore in an absolute sense the best. In the same 
way the man or woman any other man loves is not therefore 
the best of men and women for all men and women. The 
truth is that it is in what we love that we most truly record 
our progress and illustrate our taste. It is only when we 
are perfect and our education complete that we shall love as 
well as see and understand the Best. 








LA SAUTERELLE 


By R. A. J. Wattina 


Te lure of the river is a cosmic thing. It has no national 
limitations. The river sings its enchantments in a universal 
language. The reverent angler on the banks of the rushing 
Spey, the consummate artist of the dry-fly weaving his 
cunning spells upon a placid Hampshire chalk stream, may 
think that no joy can be compared with theirs. If one 
described to them how the little river Douron twists and 
winds towards all points of the compass, but ever trends 
northwards, till it reaches the Channel among the sandy 
flats of Toul-an-Hery, they would probably dismiss the 
vision with a thought of pity. The Douron may have its 
geographical uses ; it may separate Finistére from the Cétes 
du Nord. It may even be of some minute commercial 
importance. It may give impulse to the turbines at a 
timber-works. It may be robbed of its water to supply the 
moss-grown wheels of half a dozen wonderful old mills, 
which seem unlikely to be discovered by the artist before 
the march of improvement has swept them away. But to 
the English sportsman it signifies less than a mountain 
stream in the Devon highlands, or a Cornish rivulet where 
the ineffable human boy butchers trout with the assistance 
of the succulent earth-worm and there is none to say him 
nay. Yet Douron sings the same magic song as Spey or 
Test, and draws men to her with the same compulsion. 

Let it be confessed that I had been a week at the little 
Hétel on the shore no more than four miles off before I 
realised the existence of the Douron. Down in the meadows 
of Moulin de la Rive, where the giant bullrushes swayed 
their monstrous brown candles, it is true there was a tiny 
brook, where certain messieurs stood a livelong afternoon, 
half concealed among the flags, holding their improvised 
rods over the water, and occasionally induced a more than 
ordinarily confiding eel to come out of his muddy home and 
feed on a fatal mixture of worm and wire. But that. was 
all. La péche aus anguilles had no attractions for me. 


It was only when, after dinner one evening, I came across 
Monsieur Guyot sitting on a box of beer-bottles in the hall, 
nursing and coaxing a split-cane top-joint, that I suspected 
a river in the neighbourhood. Monsieur Guyot enlightened 
me. It was a shock to his prepossessions to discover that 
there lived an Englishman so little versed in geography as 
not to know the natural boundary between the Cétes du 
Nord and Finistére. He murmured something about the 
young student made immortal by Monsieur de Macaulay. 
That one of a nation which travelled everywhere, and had 
a consuming passion for geography should be ignorant of the 
river Douron! . . . So faras I was concerned, he proposed, 
if | would, to take me along with him to-morrow, and show 
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me not only that there was a Douron, but that there were 
trout in it, which could e’en be taken out. 


I had hope of getting, later on, two days on the Elorne, 
which runs down by Landerneau, and two on the Laita, 
which fringes the Forest of Carnoét: for it was here, a friend 
had written to tell me, that “les garcons de ferme stipu- 
laient qu’ils ne mangeraient de saumon que trois fois par 
semaine!” Consequently I had brought over a trusty old 
greenheart, hero of many a tonic day in the Cornish combes, 
and a flybook stocked by a friend in Plymouth whose know- 
ledge of the trout’s taste in light hors d’euvre for summer 
consumption is exhaustive. With joy which was keen 
enough to keep me awake till midnight I was therefore able 
to accept the invitation of Monsieur Guyot, who was to be 
accompanied also by two other friends. 

On days when I am not fishing, the habit cultivated by 
French holiday-makers of rising with the lark seems to me 
a little inconvenient—at least for their English neighbours 
on the same floor. I like to hear Monsieur Le Honérou 
warbling of the woes of the miller’s daughter outside the 
café after dinner; but when that haunting melody reaches 
me through the wall next my bed in the medium of a rich 
bass voice at 5a.m.I consign the miller’s daughter to the 
deepest pool above her father’s mill-dam. Ah, we are a 
little trop matin at Le Moulin de la Rive. But not too early 
on such a day as that, with a five miles’ walk in the fresh- 
ness of the morning, enlivened by Monsieur Guyot’s stories 
of trouting and the chase, and the Douron teeming with fish 
at the end of it. , 

Descending to the valley two miles above Toul-an-Hery, 
we saw the Douron at its least fishable, though not at its least 
beautiful. It meandered like a wayward snake through a 
broad expanse of salt meadows. 

The course of the Douron through these pleasant meads 
was marked by a double line of willow, ash, and oak, and 
here and there majestic poplars flaunted their million ban- 
nerettes of silver to the sky. Beyond the meadows the hill- 
sides rose steep, clad with heather and the golden gorse 
which is the national flower of Brittany. But alas! as in 
England, the heather has been poor this year. It is not at 
its ease in tropical weather. It blazed in a dazzling purple 
glory for a brief week or two, and then perished miserably 
in the burning heat. 

As I said to Monsieur Guyot, even if one caught no fish 
one would not do so badly on the banks of the Douron to-day, 
and looking upon the entrancing scene I made him another 
thousand apologies for having, up to then, been ignorant of 
the existence of such a paradise. Ah yes, he admitted, one 
was well there, quite well; but—it was forbidden at that 
hour of the morning to speak of a blank day. True, it 
lacked wind ; the surface of the river was like a polished 
glass, with never a ripple showing, and the August sun of 
1911 blazed down upon the water-meadows furiously ; but 
one never despaired. 

At the point where the valley narrowed a little he sug- 
gested I should begin. The rest would walk on. It was 
convened that at the bridge which carried the high road 
from Lanmeur to Plestin we should meet for lunch at one 
o'clock, since a pleasant spot was to be found there, with 
shaded grass and a ruined mill to admire while one ate and 
recounted the adventures of the morning. ‘Bonne chance!” 
said Monsieur Guyot blithely, as he and his friends strolled 
off through the grass. 

I confess that with misgiving I sat down to prepare my 
cast and get the old greenheart ready for action. This 
placid surface, with its deceptive appearance of opacity and 
its actual transparency, was the arena for the delicate- 
handed dry-fly fisherman. The Hampshire man who could 
throw his oiled insect thirty yards and let it sail down 
toward him with wings upright like a thing of life—this 





was the man for the Douron, not the wet-fly man who knew 
only how to simulate the drowned insectivora of the turbu- 
lent torrents of the West Country. However, there was a 
bluish fly on the water, and I put on my best blue upright— 
a lure beloved of the ingenious H——, who knows how to 
do deadly things with it in the upper reaches of the Tavy— 
with a black gnat for dropper, and began . . . 


* : * * 


There is no doubt that the Douron teems with trout, but 
for three hours I patiently fished that lovely stream without 
as much as tempting a fish to turn over. I saw all the 
fers nature of Northern Brittany that morning—except 
the trout. The hawk sailed overhead, provoking the droll 
comparison, “like a monoplane ” (so does mechanical science 
invert our ideas); the thrush cowered afraid in a bush near 
me; the rat dived and swam to the opposite bank ; the vole 
peeped suspiciously at me as he sneaked across a rock; the 
grass-snake swished through the undergrowth ; a monstrous 
grasshopper of brilliant emerald, with a face like a wise 
elephant, dropped from nowhere on my boot, and tested with 
antenne whether dubbin was good to eat. In the morning 
silence these and many other things arrived to watch a 
foolish Englishman plodding up the banks of the Douron and 
flogging its face with no result whatever. It was clear that 
the French trout did not like my English flies, though I 
rang the changes on all the varieties of blue, red and brown 
that H—— had collected or made for me. I orientated 
myself, and found that the draught of air which blew off the 
right bank was from the eastward. I recalled the old 
rhyme— 

When the wind is in the east, 
Then the fishes do bite the least, 


and with this I consoled me as I neared the bridge and the 
appointed rendezvous for lunch with a creel as empty as 
myself. 

But, alas for vanity! Rescued by the east wind from 
despair and self-despite, I was destined soon to be cast down 
again. Having clambered through the last hedge to the 
last meadow, I saw Monsieur Guyot at its other end. 

Monsieur Guyot was in the very act of landing a trout! 

And not a bad trout either, as I could see even from a 
distance of two hundred yards. Monsieur Guyot had a con- 
tempt for landing-nets and such tackle, and, as the irreverent 
might say, merely “ yanked ” his prey out of the water: It 
spun over his head, gleaming gold and silver in the sun- 
shine. I had not covered half the length of the field before 
Monsieur Guyot’s cast wasin the water again. What magic 
did he spin? There was a flash and a spring, and another 
shining beauty sailed over his head and fell on the grass. 
He was creeling a nice half-pound brown trout when I 
arrived at his side. 

“ Eh bien!” said he, lookingup. ‘“ Comment ca va?” 

“Nothing doing,” I was obliged to confess ; “ but you 
seem to have been getting luck in the last five minutes.” 

And then the shock !—the terrible cataclysm in which 
pride took its inevitable fall. Monsieur Guyot opened his 
creel and began to take out the contents. 

“ Un—deux—trois,” he counted. And, as Piscator said 
to Venates, “look you, scholar, I have yet another! ’’—and 
another, and another, and so on to the number of fifteen fine 
trout—fifteen of the pick of the teeming population of the 
River Douron ! 

“Ca fait quinze!” said Monsieur Guyot, with a grunt of 
satisfaction. “And you?” 

“Nothing at all,” I replied, shortly. “ But how the deuce 
did you get them ? I have not seen a fish. What flies are 
you using ?” 

“Flies!” cried Monsieur Guyot, “ flies?” And there was 
a note of infinite pity in his voice. ‘“ Monsieur, one might 
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fish with flies in the Douron till the Greek Calends and 
take no trout. II faut la sauterelle. Voila!” 

And Monsieur Guyot strode back a few feet, looking on 
the ground, stopped and captured an intelligent-looking 
grasshopper (twin-brother to my friend of the morning), 
impaled him on a hook almost large enough for a salmon, 
and flipped him on to the surface of the river, where he 
wriggled just under the bank in the most natural manner 
in the world. There wasa swirl in the water. Up from 
the brown depths came the nose of a noble fish. A gurgle— 
la sauterelle disappeared into a cavern—a jerk, a streak of 
golden lightning, and the best trout of the day squirmed in 
the grass behind us. 

“Seize!” exclaimed Monsieur Guyot. 
let us go to find the others, and eat.” 

“Why, you’re dapping!” said I, with reproach. Mon- 
sieur Guyot did not know what “dapping” might be. The 
English had curious names for things. So “dapping” was 
what they called la péche & la sauterelle? It was droll. At 
any rate, that was how trout were caught in the Douron. 
Was it really true that fishing with live bait was not per- 
mitted on my native streams? The English had curious 
ideas. It was not that the English fisherman when he went 
forth desired to catch fish ? Ah, well! chacun & son godt— 
and there were our friends, and there was the old mill—— 


“Tt is enough ; 


Lunch under the trees, to the music of water running 
through the ruined sluice, with wholesome country bread 
and meat, washed down by the good red wine that Monsieur 
Guyot cooled in the river, was some compensation for a 
morning’s disappointment, since it proved that our two 
companions had no better luck to report than I, and 
Monsieur Guyot was renowned for his skill with la sauterelle. 
And was it not obvious that, while there were fat green 
grasshoppers to be sucked down, the trout would always 
turn up their noses at the daintiest concoction H—— ever 
made out of feathers and gold thread ? 

However, if the others of the party had caught no fish, 
they had not been idle. One kilométre up the road, they 
were able to tell us, was a little auberge—very nice, very 
old, where Madame Scouarnec kept a bottle of passable 
cognac in a corner cupboard which we might possibly 
conjure forth. 

“Hola!” cried Monsieur Guyot, hearing the clatter of 
sabots on the road behind us. A broad-faced boy grinned 
over the wall. “ Two sous if you will tell Madame Scouarnec 
that four messieurs wish to take coffee in an hour.” 

“Ja!” smiled the gargon, and clattered away. 

And even three hours later, as we still sat under the 
smoke-blackened rafters of the Widow Scouarnec’s kitchen, 
consulting her incredible coffee and the passable cognac— 

“ It is not well to make a labour of sport,” said Monsieur 
Guyot. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, vous avez raison!” replied the old lady. 

But then, he had sixteen trout in his creel, and she had 
four customers with more time on their hands than the 
automobilists who scurried down the tree-girt road on the 
way to St. Effam. 








THE GAIETY OF POETS 


I was light-hearted, 
And many pleasures to my vision started ! 


Laventer has never been very far from the lips of high 
poetry. It is only in decadence or the earnestness of 
rejuvenescence that seriousness in art has been identified 
with solemnity of mood. Some poets there have been whose 
wrath was too deep for laughter, solitary and noble singers 





in a world of decay and anarchy. But few indeed have had 
no moments of merriment; and those few, for all their 
splendour, have missed completeness. For the great 
laughers have also been as solemn and sorrowful and 
scornful as they, but have known that without laughter life 
were imperfect. 

Once upon a time English poetry was merry. Chaucer 
langhed in an age inclined to be solemn. The great 
Elizabethans held their sides. Those who followed laughed 
more lightly and in courtlier wise, but no less gaily, until 
the struggles came which struck the smile from poetry's 
lips. At the Restoration a noise of merriment broke forth 
once more, but it rang reckless and hollow, sniggered 
obscenely, or sneered. Poetry died, and with it gaiety; 
and the didactic rhetoric of the eighteenth century can 
show nothing pleasanter than the bitter laughter of ‘‘ The 
Dunciad.” ; 

When poetry was reborn it came with a solemn 
countenance. Our modern verse has seldom smiled. Pro- 
fessed humorists there have been, in plenty and over 
plenty, but of the rich humour of the Elizabethans or the 
rippling gaiety of Herrick little enough. Burns laughed in 
the falsetto of the sentimentalist, Byron with satire’s sneer. 
Browning at length caught up the jovial note of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare; but he laughed alone. Shelley and 
Swinburne tried to force that which did not come natural to 
them. They ended by grinning, and their haloes took on 
the semblance of horse-collars. Wordsworth was wiser, and 
so for the most part was Tennyson; while Rossetti and 
Morris kept humour from their verse on theory. This 
augurs @ lack of the true sense of it, though both men had 
a sense of fun which Morris at least would have done well 
to show in his verse. Had his tapestries but rippled with 
laughter we might have thought them living. It is this 
want which will place him for ever on a lower plane than 
his master Chaucer. Arnold’s fine smile rarely shows 
through the sadness of his verse, though it is ever behind it. 

But Arnold’s smile had little enough to do with the 
gaiety of the youth of the world, and even Browning's 
heartiness is rather sympathetic than spontaneous. The 
nineteenth centiry was a solemn time for poets. It saw 
two distinct epochs of earnest rejuvenescence. The earlier 
Romantics and the pre-Raphaelites were alike doing battle 
against outworn modes, while Arnold and Tennyson were 
troubled by the disintegration of creeds. It was no time 
for heedless merriment. That was the mood of self-satisfied 
ages, and the old glorious certainties were gone. Of all that 
renowned company two only had the heart for gaiety, that 
bird-like gaiety of the cavalier lyrists. These were Blake 
and Keats. 

Blake lived in a world apart, piping his songs of happy 
cheer or playing his wondrous games of heaven and hell. 
His was the mystic’s merriment, whose secret sources none 
but the mystic knows. Keats has his defined place in the 
Romantic Movement, but he too in reality stood much alone. 
He came but slightly under the non-literary influences 
which shook Coleridge and Wordsworth, Bryon and Shelley 
to the foundations of their souls, The opinions of the world 
about him were very faintly his concern. A friend of Leigh 
Hunt, he professed an ardour for liberty, but the hot breath 
of politics hardly ruffled the smooth surface of his poetry. 
He had other preoccupations. “ He was a Greek,” cried 
Shelley. Modern criticism has decided that he was an Eliza- 
bethan. The important thing to remember is that he, like 
Blake, was also achild. His early revellings in sensuous 
beauty, for instance, are like nothing so much as the splash- 
ings of a child in its bath. 

It was because of his childishness that, in a world where 
so much was against him, he could feel the exuberant gaiety 

which not only shows in his letters and the doggerel verses 
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they contain, but informs much of his serious poetry. The 
fiction of “ pulling Johnny Keats” dies hard, but it is one 
of the most unjust of literary fictions. Keats was no stoic. 
He cried out when hurt. But even his latest letters com- 
pare favourably with those, for instance, of Aubrey 
Beardsley, the nature of whose disease and the span of 
whose life were so like his. Melancholy, of course, is a 
strong note in his work, and it inevitably increased towards 
the end, finding in the odes perhaps the most perfect 
expression that melancholy has ever found. But tears and 
laughter are separate in his nature as in the alternating 
moods of children, and not fused as they are in that gaiety 
with the bitter undersong which often marks the art of 
consumptives. 


Keats, in fact, had a very vivid and healthy appreciation 
of the world. His sensuousness, if it sometimes looks like 
an obsession, is saved from being morbid by the breadth of 
its scope. His letters and the heaped detail of his poetry 
testify to his keen delight in things. His joy in the day 
was the child’s and not the cynic’s. There is no savour of 
carpe diem in these stanzas of ‘ Isabella ” :— 


Were they unhappy then? It cannot be. 

Too many tears for lovers have been shed, 
Too many sighs give we to them in fee, 

Too much of pity after they are dead, 
Too many doleful stories do we see, 

Whose matter in bright gold were best be read ; 
Except in such a page where Theseus’ spouse 
Over the pathless waves towards him bows. 


But, for the general award of love, 
The little sweet doth kill much bitterness ; 
Though Dido silent is in under-grove, 
And Isabella’s was a great distress, 
Though young Lorenzo in warm Indian clove 
Was not embalm’d, this truth is not the less— 
Even bees, the little almsmen of spring-bowers, 
Know there is richest juice in poison-flowers. 


“The little sweet doth kill much bitterness.” One might 
say that that summed up Keats’ philosophy, were it not 
absurd to name Keats and philosophy in a breath ? What- 
ever one may call it, it isa very healthy sentiment, and shows 
how fundamentally its author was out of sympathy with 
Shelley. Shelley was never young. Keats was never old. 
He had the child’s habit of taking much for granted ; a habit 
which, though anathema to his contemporaries and successors, 
is an element in the greatness of many works of art. 


For a substratum of bland acceptance gives the works of 
antiquity and of the Renaissance a permanent basis, while 
the eternal questionings of the moderns areas shifting sand. 
Keats was in various ways a lesser man than Coleridge or 
Wordsworth or Shelley or Byron, but there are in his poetry 
—for all its faery and its frequent crudity—a solidity and 
a ripeness which are born of a godlike or a childlike certi- 
tude in the essential ripeness of things. It is for this that 
he may be called an Elizabethan. Possibly no one has 
written such spontaneous and charming nonsense as he 
scattered through his letters since Shakespeare wrote his 
songs. Not even Shakespeare wrote anything daintier 
than “ Where be ye going, you Devon Maid ?” 

That Keats will outlast his fellows is not suggested. If 
his performance was great, his promise was greater, and 
posterity is not to be satisfied with promises. Yet this 
gaiety of his was a very real point in his favour, and its 
conspicuous absence a defect in the rest of nineteenth- 
century poetry. Its possession detracts nothing from a 
poet’s high seriousness, while it materially enlarges his 
humanity. If Keats was a child, Homer and Shakespeare, 
who had it too, were wise and mighty men. With it 





Shelley and Wordsworth and Tennyson and Swinburne 
would have been the greater. 

Fortunately, it seems to be coming back to literature. 
The decadents, of course, though they achieved a cynical 
smile, were further from it than ever. But Henley, though 
a little histrionic over it, had the virtue, and it gleams 
more naturally in the plays of Synge. A poem like Mr. 
Sturge Moore’s “ Centaur’s Booty” is full of gaiety, and 
it is present, though again with a touch of bravado, in the 
work (of such ambiguous promise) of Mr. Ezra Pound. 
But the most genuinely gay of modern poets is Mr. Davies. 
Doubtless he is a disciple of the seventeenth-century singers, 
but, accomplished beggar as he is, he could not have 
wheedled their secret from them so completely. His gaiety 
is his own. His work, and ina lesser degree the work of 
others, is an earnest assurance that poetry is again taking the 
whole of the humours of life into account, as Keats’ did, for 
allits romanticism and although the poet’s knowledge of life 
was neither wide nor deep. So perhaps, in the future, there 
may once more be laughter as well as tears in English 
poetry; and then, given the poets, the achievement of the 
twentieth century will be even greater than that of the 
nineteenth. 

Francis BIcKLey. 








A FEAST OF CARPETS 


The cult of the Oriental carpet is an all-absorbing pursuit. 
It demands from its votaries a more whole-hearted devotion 
than perhaps any other of the nobler of the hobbies to 
which the dilettante abandons himself. Yet this devotion 
is not unfitting, nor is the horizon of the devotee narrow or 
restricted. For to the Oriental Oreator of the Carpet his 
product as a whole symbolises Space and Eternity, while 
the pattern portrayed within its limits (the filling, in 
technical speech) represents the finite world of animated 
beauty. 


There would seem to be here some excuse for. even the 
most inveterate of Carpet hunters. 


Some years ago I stood soon after daybreak on the flat roof 
of my house at Erzeroum. It was a glorious winter's 
morning—the sky was cloudless, and of that vivid trans- 
lucent blue only to be seen in high latitudes; and the sun 
was shining with a resplendent brilliancy that was multiplied 
and intensified by the dazzling whiteness of the snow-clad 
mountains that tower above the old Seljukian capital on 
almost every side. In the long, broad street that leads out 
to the Kars gate and to the “Camel’s neck” pass which in 
1878 was the grave of so many Russian soldiers, the snow 
was piled high and hard on either side of the road. Snow, 
indeed, there was everywhere, and so deep in some of the 
side streets that it reached to the tops of the houses, whose 
inhabitants had been all the winter forced to make their way 
to the main thoroughfares across their neighbours’ roofs. 
Yet though the snow was still crisp, there was that in the 
air which told us of a change of season; that our winter of 
seven long months was drawing to a close, and that in 
another week or two the lower slopes of the hills around us 
now gleaming white would be decked with a glowing mantle 
of tulips. Already in places the thaw had begun. The deep 
gully that ran down the street beneath me was roaring like 
a torrent, and well nigh overflowing; while out in the plain 
away beyond the “ Ladies’ Mile,” the low-lying country on 
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either side the head waters of the Euphrates was now a huge 
lake which hourly seemed to spread wider. 

The brilliant sunshine and sense of coming Spring were 
evidently felt by every householder in Erzeroum ; and what 
might not inaptly be termed a carpet festival was the result. 
All up and down the long street on which I gazed,and in every 
other thoroughfare that I could see from my lofty promenade- 
ground, a flaunting display of many-hued rugs hung forth to 
catch the vivifying sunshine. They were hung from the 
roofs, anchored by stones on the parapets, and from the 
first-floor windows where houses were of several stories ; 
they draped balconies ; they were spread on the huge wooden 
cages (built as a protection against the magpies) that topped 
the wide stone chimneys. Carpets from Tashkend and 
Ferghana, carpets from Kermanshah and Shiraz, from 
Sarakhs on the Aterek, from Bokhara and Khiva and Mere, 
from Tabriz and Prizrend; prayer-rugs from Afghan 
villages and from nomad Turkoman tents; Kurde fabrics, 
both Turkish and Persian, and those, also Kurdish, known 
as Muhadjir (refugee) ; carpets of silk, of mohair, of camels’ 
hair, and of wool, together with Killim and Jidjem 
(which are tapestries). Every kind of carpet, rug, Yan 
(which is a sidepiece), or Orta (which is a centrepiece), 
or Sejadeh (which is a prayer-carpet) that has been 
produced on all the looms of the wide East, from Herat 
to the Mediterranean, was no doubt represented in this 
informal display ; and if the products of Indian factories 
found but small place amid the gorgeous riot of colour and 
design, the eye was already so well feasted as to scarce note 
the deficiency. This one feature apart, indeed, I question 
whether any Oriental town (saving, of course, always Mecca, 
which is sealed from us) could boast a richer or more varied 
collection of Oriental carpets in daily use within its walls 
than is to be found in the fortress city of Erzeroum. Tiflis 
perhaps might vie with this plateau town in the number of 
good specimens of certain forms of carpet work. And of 
course in Tiflis, in the gem-like museum, founded and stocked 
by Dr. Radé, under the special and generous supervision 
of the Russian Imperial family, are to be seen almost price- 
less specimens of Eastern carpets of almost every proven- 
ance. But these of course are not marketable commodities, 
whereas here in Erzeroum practically every beautiful 
article that might catch the eye on this brilliant winter's 
morning was to be obtained at a price. 

There is reason for this luxuriant display. Erzeroum, 
though not on the frontier, is the Custom-house of Asiatic 
Turkey in these uplands. All the caravans make a halt 
here, and pay their dues on the goods they have brought 
across the Persian frontier, or across the Caucasus from 
Transcaspian markets ; and, inasmuch as it suits the owners 
of these goods, who, or whose agents, travel with the 
caravans, to pay in kind rather than in specie, there is a 
great sale of carpets at the Custom-house on the arrival of 
each caravan, 

Such an event was in contemplation on this bright 
winter's morning. It had been known for days past that 
a caravan of not less than eight hundred camels was 
expected here, and, as the weather of late had been unduly 
severe, the smoke-blurred air of the Sheeshas and the Hans 
had hummed with conjecture as to its fortunes. The 
caravan might indeed have entered the town yesterday 
afternoon, but this would have been against all tradition 
and precedent, for its arrival is ever an event and a sensa- 
tion. These camel caravans travel only in winter time 
(when the huge Bactrian beasts are in the prime of condi- 
tion), and, for some reason I have not fathomed, only at 
night. Their majestic progress on the mountain roads 
(where their drivers cut steps for them in the frozen 
snow) is often painful and always fraught with danger, 
for I have known a false step or a stumble on an out- 





jutting ice-rim to hurl some seventy laden beasts into 
the snow-choked ravine below—there to lie until late 
Spring. But a moonlit meeting in a frozen pass, with a 
string of say a thousand of the huge beasts is an encounter 
not soon to be forgotten. They march in single file, in 
groups of seven, and at the head of each group paces the 
Turkoman camel-driver, as weird, as uncouth, and almost as 
savage-looking a creature as the beasts he leads. His huge 
papak of sheepskin, his crimson-dyed beard with the icicles 
hanging to it, his immense leathern pushteen, embroidered 
in strange designs, his mighty iron-shod boots wrapped 
about with strips of coloured felt, and the two-foot-long 
straight kama with its fossil ivory hilt that swings from the 
metal-studded belt around his middle—all combine to give 
him a ferocious and disquieting aspect. Having said which 
I should add that these Devijiler are, as a class, as honest, 
faithful, and trustworthy as an employer could wish. The 
camels themselves are magnificent; each group is led by a very 
king among beasts. A great creature, some ten feet high, 
with every eyelash a tapering icicle several inches in length, 
with a great load of frozen snow on his proud crest, and a 
mass of ice creaking and rattling in the thick hair of his 
huge fur ruff, and with dependent from his neck a string of 
copper bells, the largest weighing from 10lb. to 15lb. and 
the smallest of the seven nigh as many ounces, he paces 
stately through the night, wholly silent save for the music 
at his throat, beering his burden of 8cwt. without murmur 
or complaint. Often the passes are so steep and the roads 
so defective that he must halt for hours while his driver 
builds or cutsa path for him. For if once a laden camel 
falls in these lands he never gets up again. 

But if the camel caravan is an impressive sight enough 
when met on the mountain side when the silence of the 
night is broken only by the harsh barking of the wolves, 
how much more gallant and noble is the spectacle when the 
beasts are decked out in all their bravery to make their 
triumphal entry into such a town as Erzeroum! Then 
headstalls of red cloth, fantastically embroidered and 
fringed with pompoms and tassels, and flaunting strings of 
gaudy colours, adorn each camel’s head; necklaces and 
breastplates of scarlet thickly embossed with cowrie shells 
bedeck their breasts, broad bands of the same materials, 
hung with many bells, garter their fore legs, and gaudy 
killim in rich, bright colours, drape their quarters ; while a 
handsome rug ordinarily conceals the two huge bales they 
bear, and on the rug is seated the driver himself with fresh 
red dye upon his beard. 

Arrived in Erzeroum, each group of camels halts outside 
the great gates of the Custom-house courtyard, and the 
bales are lifted down, and each set in its appointed place 
upon the long, wide, stone counters that line the walls. 
Then for the rest of that day there is feasting in the huge 
caravanserai, where innumerable glasses of tea flavoured 
with verbena or ambergris are consumed in a mist of blue 
tumbek smoke. But on the morrow, if the weather be fine 
and the sun bright, there is great work of unpacking bale 
by bale, whose contents are spread out on the counters to 
dry, while whoso lists in the town pays a visit of appreci- 
ative inspection. And now is the time for the fortunate 
carpet-lover with knowledge commensurate with his bank 
balance. He may feast his eyes on such visions of beauty, 
such glories of colouring, such varied wealth of design, as it 
may well never again be given him to gaze on in a lifetime. 
Now, too, is his opportunity for bargaining. 

In this, however, he should take full time, and would be 
well advised to voice his desires through the medium of a 
tallal, or carpet-broker, assured that he will be well served, 
and that the transaction will be for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. Alas! however, it is a far cry to Erzeroum. 
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SOME INDIAN REVIEWS 


In the Hindustan Review for October-November a visitor 
to the Universal Races Congress of last July writes under 
the paradoxical heading “The Superiority of Inferior Races.” 
It is not a very convincing paper on behalf of coloured peoples. 
Certain ex-holders of Colonial appointments had discoursed 
on the capacity of individuals and bodies of such races. 
From their encouraging statements the writer deduces “ the 
real superiority of the so-called inferior races,” and dwells 
on the merits of miscegenation. The inference is illogical ; 
most readers will accept the German Professor’s dictum 
quoted that “racial barriers will never cease to exist.” 

A writer on the “ Poverty of India,” having nothing new 
to say, revives the old, old points, the hoarding of capital, 
the extravagance of all classes, the need for education, 
especially scientific and technical ; he advocates the extension 
of ‘the Bengal Permanent Settlement of the land revenue to 
all India, and Government economy by the substitution of 
Indians for English in administrative appointments. Such 
papers are really useless. The concluding Random Notes 
on American habits by Mr. Saint Nihal Singh are as piquant 
as usual. He offerssome shrewd observations on restaurants, 
tipping, treating, Christmas Day festivities, funeral pro- 
cessions, tooth-picking ; he may be assured of a warm 
welcome on his next visit to the States. The Government 
having lately subsidised certain vernacular newspapers in 
India, in order to have the Government side of questions 
properly stated, a writer on “ Subsidised Journalism” objects 
to it as a futile method of inculcating sound political 
opinion, such a newspaper being neither a public one nor a 
Government organ. The writer pads his article with refer- 
ences to the assistance afforded by the Government to the 
nascent vernacular Press in past times under entirely 
different circumstances. The papers on Universal Brother- 
hood, the Contemplative and the Active Life, Education and 
its Ideals in India, India and Russia—a comparison and 
contrast—serve their purpose as showing the ideas that ger- 
minate in Indian brains; but it may be supposed that their 
effect on the formation of opinion will not be very marked. 
The reviews of books on Travels, of Rationalist and Biogra- 
phical Literature are useful. 

The second issue of the Collegian, the educational journal 
published at Calcutta, puts in the forefront the new Prince 
of Wales’ hospital at Calcutta (for surgical cases) and the 
Medical College extension, which will assuredly conduce to 
the improvement of medical education, so much required in 
India. The official education news includes the recent 
appointment of a European to be librarian of the Imperial 
Library at Calcutta. The Government have rued the con- 
sequences anticipated of appointing a learned native to the 
post ; the less said of his incumbency the better. The paper 
contains accounts of various meetings and proceedings in 
connection with the proposed Hindu University, for which 
a definite scheme was under consideration. The Muham- 
madan University project has a large Foundation Fund on 


paper. The academical essays on such subjects as “The 


Educational Ideal,” “The Place of Biography in the History 
of the World,” “ Philosophy of Religion,” ‘ Co-operation ” 
occupy a large portion of the issue. 

The Wednesday Review, published at Trichinopoly in the 
Madras Presidency, is a typical Indian journal in its ambi- 
tious style and its imitation of English methods. But it 
may fairly claim to be superior to the general run of Indian 
newspapers by virtue of its moderation and propriety of 
expression. The four numbers from October 11th to 
November lst before us contain a variety of Editorial 
Notes, leading articles, and miscellaneous matter which 
might have appeared in any first-class English periodical, 





though that does not mean that they all necessarily may 
be accepted as sound and correct in the opinions offered. 
The independent spirit of this journal is striking in the 
line taken, for instance, against the provision of religious 
education. The object of many persons is to put the Govern- 
ment on the horns of a dilemma, by forcing it either to 
refuse the movement for religious education or to incur the 
very serious risk of providing it. This journal maintains 
stoutly that “the difficulties of evolving a safe and satisfactory 
system of religious oducation to suit Indian schools must 
remain insuperable,” and would leave religious instruction 
in the hands of parents. It is remarkable, too, that the 
columns of an Indian paper should be open to the review of 
a book on “the coming triumph of Christian civilisation,” 
and contain a hearty recommendation of it “to the earnest 
consideration of every patriot and social reformer in India, 
whether he be Hindu, Muhammadan, or Christian.” 


The Modern World is a monthly magazine of some fifty 
pages, devoted to Literature, Art, Politics, Science, and 
Philosophy, published at Madras. The October-November 
number has the usual variety of contents, including two 
papers by Mr. Chiozza-Money, M.P., on the Insurance Bill 
in its two connections with Health and Unemployment. 
Several of the other papers are mere exercises for budding 
essayists, dealing with such trite subjects as the influence of 
Rhetoric and Poetry upon Literature, the Fourth Estate, 
Woman in various aspects. Far more valuable, as con- 
veying some information and instruction, are two biographical 
sketches. That of Raja Rammohan Roz, the Bengali 
reformer (1774-1833), is prompted by the commemoration 
of the anniversary of his death. As a linguist, philosopher, 
reformer, and founder of the Brahma Samaj movement, he 
was greatly in advance of his time; his work has borne 
fruit, though he offended his contemporaries. The other, 
Tirumala Nayak, who ruled at Madura in the Madras 
Presidency from 1623 to 1659, is immortalised by his grand 
buildings, the Temple and the Palace, though his wars with 
neighbouring States are forgotten. His toleration of Chris- 
tianity and ‘his sudden death are discussed, but they admit 
of no proof. The reviews of books are too brief and per- 
functory. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Lance.tor Lawton 


THE SITUATION IN PEKING 


I wave just received from authoritative sources in Peking 
some interesting information which throws an instructive 
sidelight upon the complex situation existing at present in 
the capital. My informant rightly points out the danger of 
delay in connection with the pourparlers now taking place 
between the representatives of Yuan Shih-kai and the revo- 
lutionary delegates. For the moment it would seem that 
the Imperialists have been able to replenish their coffers, 
but it is extremely unlikely that with the passing of time 
they will continue to find the necessary financial assistance ; 
and without money to pay the troops in the field and in the 
capital no man, not even Yuan Shih-kai himself, can save 
the tottering throne of the Manchus. “That he realises the 
enormous difficulty of the task that lies before him,” says 
my informant, “and the utter futility of continuing the 
struggle without money, I happen to know personally. But 
that he is capable, if provided with the sinews of war, of 
bringing China out of her present state of chaos without 
foreign intervention there can be no doubt whatever.” 
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It would appear that some score of desperate men have 
taken up their residence in the capital for the sole purpose 


of assassinating Yuan Shih-kai. Should one of these 
succeed an immediate panic would follow, with fierce 
fighting between the Manchus and the Chinese. Of Peking’s 
600,000 inhabitants at least 200,000 have already fled, and 
early starvation threatens a large proportion of the remainder. 

In conclusion, my informant lays stress upon the position 
of strategical advantage enjoyed by the rebels who, 
operating from Nanking, can now advance towards the 
capital along the recently constructed Pukau-Tientsin Rail- 
way. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION—I. 


Early in the present year it became clear to close students 
of the situation that China was rapidly approaching a crisis 
of extreme gravity. But exactly what form this crisis was 
to take no single critic was able to foreshadow, and the 
rapid spread from province to province of the Wuchang 
rebellion which broke out in October may be fairly said to 
have taken the world by surprise. Many factors have con- 
tributed to the present state of anarchy which exists through- 
out the country, and not the least important of these is to 
be traced to the persistent pressure that has been brought 
to bear upon her borders by China’s powerful neighbours. 
The Russo-Japanese Convention of July, 1910, which virtually 
amounted to an agreement in principle, if not in fact, as to 
the partition of the Manchurian provinces, followed swiftly, 
as it was, by the annexation of Korea by Japan, had driven 
home to the mind of an almost supersensitive Young China 
the threatening dangers of disruption. Little wonder was 
it, therefore, that when, in February, 1911, the Mongolian 
question was abruptly reopened in the form of an ultimatum 
delivered by Russia, and at the same time the Yunnan- 
Burma dispute arose with Great Britain, a growing alarm 
began to manifest itself in all directions. 

Although in one sense national sentiment betrayed itself 
in anti-foreign tendencies, it was mainly directed against 
the central authority. Nothing could now hide from the 
awakened intelligence of the Chinese people the truth that 
it was due to the inherited impotence of their Government 
under Manchu rule that the country had become a prey to 
foreign aggression. Patriotic protests arose from all quarters, 
both within and without the Empire, and a feeling of bitter 
hostility towards the alien race began to declare itself. But 
the full significance of these unmistakable signs appeared 
to be lost upon the Regent and his adherents. No sooner 
was the National Assembly dissolved than any chastening 
influence it may have exercised over the Throne seemed to 
have been dispelled. “The National Assembly is no longer 
in session,” declared the North China Daily News at the 
time, “and the Vermilion Pencil rehabilitates the bureau- 
cracy.” It was evident that whatever promises had been 
made to the people in regard to the granting of constitutional 
liberties, the irrevocable determination of the dynasty was 
to maintain unimpaired the supreme authority together 
with all its ancient prerogatives. 

If foreign observers found it impossible to justify the 
transparently fatuous policy pursued by the Regency at this 
stage it should not be difficult to gauge the effect of such a 
policy upon the educated classes of China. Yet, in spite of 
the ominous warnings that reached the Court daily in the 
form of weighty memorials from all parts of the country, in 
spite of the clamouring of the native Press and of the seeth- 

ing agitation that existed in the provinces, the Regent per- 
sisted in a course which could bring in its train nothing but 
disaster to the dynasty. The height of Imperial folly was 
reached when in April Prince Chun declared himself, on 
behalf of the infant Emperor, Generalissimo of the land and 
sea forces of China. ‘“ We shall assume the supreme com- 











mandership Ourself of the Army and Navy” read the 
edict announcing this portentous change, “so as to conform 
to the Constitution Principle, and to set an example to Our 
people. Before Our personal attendance to the State affairs 
the authority and duties of the Supreme Commander shall 
be temporarily exercised for Us by the Prince Regent.” 
Furthermore the edict contained a pompous but ill-timed 
eulogy of the manifold virtues of the dynasty. 

At first glance perhaps it might be thought that this 
assumption on the part of the Throne of the supreme 
military authority in the Empire was indeed in conformity 
with the “ Constitution Principle,” but it must not be for- 
gotten that a Constitution had not yet been granted, and 
that, therefore, such an assumption of power anticipated 
the coming into force of representative institutions. The 
immediate result of this action was to arouse widespread 
suspicion as to the sincerity of the Imperial promises, for 
it was realised that, unsupported by force, the popular 
liberties might easily be sacrificed to the caprice of a military 
autocracy. As a matter of fact, a military autocracy could 
have had no hope of permanency in China under the Manchu 
régime, for the ranks of the Army and Navy were honey- 
combed with anti-dynastic sedition; but it would be too 
much to have expected the masses to derive any degree of 
assurance from so intangible a circumstance. Popular 
apprehensions were in no way allayed when it was subse- 
quently announced that the Regent’s brothers were to be 
appointed, the one in command of the land and the other of 
the sea forces. 

Nowhere in the Empire was the anti-Manchu sentiment 
more prevalent or more violent than in the Southern 
province of Kwang-Tung, and it was here that were borne 
the firstfruits of the Regent’s latter-day policy. Always 
the home of secret societies and seditious propaganda, 
Canton, the capital, suddenly became the centre of active 
revolutionary agitation. In spite of the rigorous censorship 
that had been instituted, the native newspapers, which 
enjoyed a wide circulation among the masses, succeeded in 
evading the vigilance of the authorities, and repeatedly 
denounced the Manchu dynasty as the source of all the ills 
that afflicted the land. The first serious indication of the 
strength and purpose that characterised the revolutionary 
movement in the Southern province was provided on 
April 8th, when the acting Tartar-General Fu Chi was 
assassinated while proceeding under escort through the 
streets of Canton. 

An attempt was made in official quarters to prove that 
the assailant was an obscure individual actuated solely by 
motives of personal hostility towards the Tartar General. 
This, however, was very far from being the truth. The man 
himself, a Cantonese of mature age, openly proclaimed that 
he was a member of the revolutionary: society whose leader 
was none other than the banished Doctor Sun Yat-sen. 
During the trial be was asked by the presiding magistrate 
whether he had any accomplices, and he made the signifi- 
cant reply that “all over the eighteen Provinces are my 
accomplices, and Kwang-Tung has the largest number. 
They are everywhere, and only because they have no 
characters on their heads they are not known to the officials. 
Now, since I have committed this murder, 1 am a Revolu- 
tionist.” It is recorded that when led through the crowded 
streets to the place of execution the doomed man, his face 
wreathed in smiles, exhorted the people to rouse themselves 
and to follow the lead that he had given them. “I die 
quickly,” he cried, “ but I shall rise again, and then I will 
smite those who are doing the people this wrong.” 

According to a native report, large numbers of men from 
all parts of the city came to gaze upon the place where his 
dead body had lain and “ many of them sighed deeply, some 
of them actually weeping when they saw his bloud upon the’ 
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ground.” The incident was shortly followed by the outbreak 
of an armed revolt, a fierce attack being made upon the 
Viceregal Yamen. An official account addressed by the 
Viceroy to the various provincial authorities declared that, 
in spite of the close watch that had been maintained over 
the movements of men suspected of being leading agitators, a 
strong band of rebels succeeded in evading detection by 
donning European clothes and proceeding to the Yamen in 
sedan-chairs, the bearers of which were confederates. Prompt 
measures were taken by the authorities, with the result that 
the rising was quickly suppressed, many of the leaders 
being executed. 








MOTORING 


‘Mvuca has been written recently concerning the extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth of the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union, the motoring organisation which, started in 
the autumn of 1905 with a membership of ninety and a sum 
of about £100 in its war chest, has now nearly forty thousand 
private motorists in its ranks, possesses an income of 
£60,000 per annum, and is indisputably the biggest and the 
most influential institution of its kind in the world. We do 
not notice, however, in connection with the interesting 
figures and details which have appeared in several of the 
leading organs of the Press during the last week or two, any 
statement of the personal advantages derived by the motorist 
from membership of the Association; and as there must be 
in this country at least thirty thousand or forty thousand 
private car-owners who have not yet joined, but who would 
probably do so if they realised the number and _tangibility 
of these advantages, the present seems an opportune time 
for pointing out what the motorist reseives in exchange for 
his modest subscription-fee of two guineas per annum. 


In the first place, the motorist who joins the A.A. and 
M.U. becomes immediately entitled to the benefits of the 
patrol system —the extensive organisation of cyclist-scouts who 
regularly patrol all the main roads of the country and many 
thousands of miles of secondary roads, and whose duty it is 
to render practical assistance to members in any of the 
manifold difficulties to which every motorist is liable. 
Every member of this army of “scouts” is a picked and 
trained man, capable of rendering efficient aid in all cases of 
trouble or accidents, whether to the car or its occupants, 
and thoroughly familiar with the roads and places of interest 
in the district in which he is located. It is his specific 
business to render such aid, and every member of the 
Association will readily testify to the practical utility of his 
services. But his most important function—and the one for 
which he was originally created—is to prevent the member 
from inadvertently infringing the speed-limit regulations 
and to protect him from the “traps ” which otherwise consti- 
tute a perennial danger to the unsuspecting motorist. It is 
safe to say that there is scarcely a single member of the 
A.A. and M.U. of a year’s standing who has not saved the 
amount of his subscription many times over by the immunity 
from prosecution afforded by the patrol system. 


The second of the main advantages attending membership 
of the A.A. and M.U. is the legal defence to which every 
member is entitled free of charge. In any case of prosecu- 
tion under the Motor-car Act, at any police-court in the 
United Kingdom, he can claim to be defended by one or 
other of the Association’s solicitors without being called upon 
for any payment. The advantages of being able to avail 
himself of the expert services of solicitors who have neces- 





sarily made a special study of the ramifications of the Motor. 
car Act must be obvious to every motorist. As a matter of 
fact, the actual experience of members proves conclusively 
that this free legal defence scheme alone constitutes a far 
more than adequate quid pro quo for the cost of membership. 


To describe in detail what may be termed the subsidiary 
privileges conferred by membership of the Association would 
occupy far more space than is at our disposal. But mention 
should be made of the Touring Department, which affords 
unique facilities for the transhipment of members’ cars into 
or through any Continental country without the trouble and 
inconvenience otherwise entailed in connection with the 
foreign Customs’ authorities. Members can deposit with 
the Association the amount of the various duties, and obtain 
“tripyques,” or entry permits, which are recognised by the 
authorities at each frontier, and enable the cars to enter the 
respective countries without being subjected to the delays 
attending weighing, valuation, and the making of deposits. 
Atievery foreign port there is an A.A. and M.U. agent, who 
meets members on arrival and renders all necessary assist- 
ance. In view of the great and growing development of 
international touring, the facilities afforded by the A.A. 
Touring Department are invaluable. 


In addition to the above-mentioned advantages and 
privileges of which the member may avail himself there is 
the A.A. and M.U. hotel system, which extends throughout 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In each town or 
centre of any importance there is at least one hotel which 
has been carefully selected and passed by a special com- 
mittee before being “appointed.” There is no uniform 
tariff, but it is made a condition of appointment that all 
members of the Association shall receive special attention 
and consideration. Any well-founded complaint of over- 
charge or incivility would result in the cancellation of the 
“appointment” and the practical ostracising of the hotel by 
those motorists who belong to the organisation, so that there 
is every inducement on the part of the hotel proprietors to 
respect the A.A. and M.U. badge. For fuller information 


-of what it means to be a member of the Association the 


motorist is referred to Mr. Stenson Cooke, the Secretary, at 
Fanum House, Whitcomb-street, London, W.; but enough 
has been said to show that itis distinctly worth while, from 
the point of view of purely personal advantage, for every 
car-owner to become a member of this powerful and 
flourishing organisation. 

R. B. H. 





a 
—_ 


IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





Tue year ends in much the same fashion as it has accus- 
tomed us to expect. Spasms of minor excitements ; tremors 
of fear; an underlying confidence in the future. The war 
in Tripoli still goes on, yet at present it has had no influ- 
ence upon markets. Turkish Bonds and Italian Rentes have 
hardly moved. High finance disdains to notice the guerilla 
warfare. If Italy can continue to confine the war to the 
African coast, I do not suppose European Bourses will give 


the. squabble a thought, The Chinese rebellion appears 


certain te result in a victory for the Republic. This will 
not- please Japan, which evinces. a dangerous inclination to 
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interfere. The cables from China are tinged with revolu- 
tionary sentiment, but we must not forget that the vast 
hordes of semi-savages that populate the interior provinces 
are in revolt against oppression. They know nothing of 
Republicanism. They merely hate the Manchu who robs 
and taxes. They revere the Emperor, who is almost a part 
of their religion. It appears to an outsider a time for 
compromise, and evidently compromise is difficult. The 
essential danger is the need of Japan. She is poor, ambitious, 
vain and conceited. She may think that the time has come 
when she can interfere. Insidious paragraphs are now appear- 
ing in the newspapers which point out that Japan does a 
large trade with China as compared with Russia. But the 
source of such paragraphs is obvious, for they invariably 
omit all mention of English trade with China. We do more 
than half the Chinese trade. If Japan were to interfere it 
would be the worst possible thing for England. 


Our alliance with Japan was one of the most insane acts 
our Foreign Office ever perpetrated. If we back Japan in 
her new adventure we may consider that we shall lose two- 
thirds of our present China trade. We see how China has 
been coerced in Manchuria. Our English merchants are 
now shut out. But if we permit Japan to interfere in the 
present quarrel we shall be shut out of China as we have 
been from Korea and Manchuria. The Japanese promised 
“the open door.” They have broken the promise shame- 
lessly. Only those who know the East know how disreputable 
are Japanese methods. The British public has been badly 
informed and misled. The Foreign Office, in its shortsighted 
desire to injure Russia, backed Japan with British influence 
and British gold. She replied by shutting out English goods 
and by promoting sedition in India. We are now apparently 





upon the point of pulling the Japanese chestnuts once again 


out of the fire. Our Chinese Minister is not a competent 
person. Hart is dead, and our Japanese Minister is not well 
posted. We are badly served throughout the East. If the 
Foreign Office desires to know the truth it should consult 
the China merchants in Shanghai and Hong Kong—not the 
German-managed Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank or the 
pro-Japanese advisers by whom they are misled to-day. 


The Cement combine under Lord St. Davids is now an 
accomplished fact. It will control five-sixths of the trade, 
and even Associated Cement ordinary look cheap, whilst 
the preference appear an admirable industrial security. This 
combine has been long in coming. Henry O’Hagan fought 
hard for it, but it needed the prestige of Lord St. Davids’ 
name and wealth to pull it off. The family of Phillipps 
holds the stage to-day. Sir Owen has arranged the biggest 
shipping deal we have seen since Morgan formed the 
International Mercantile Marine. On paper it appears that 
Union-Castle shares are too dear at £32 10s. But the Royal 
Mail people know exactly what they are buying, and they 
would not have consented to pay £5,300,000 unless they had 
a bargain. The Donald Currie firm were paid as managers 
a percentage on the gross takingy, and I presume this large 
management fee will be saved to the new company. The 
assets of the Union-Castle stand in the balance-sheet at 
about five and a half millions. The hotel which is taken 
over is not supposed to be profitable. 


Monry.—The silly custom that compels all banks to dress 
their windows at the end of the year has made money dear, 
but this will pass away after the New Year has begun. But 
what will not so easily pass away is the situation in Germany. 
Before this paper is on sale we shall know fairly well how 
Berlin has managed to meet the end of the year settlement. 
But when big firms offer from 7} to 10 per cent. for money 
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for a month, and when half a million is taken from the Bank 
of England, although the exchange made it unprofitable, 
wise people pause and wonder whether Germany is not going 
ahead too fast. She is doing a huge trade, but upon money 
borrowed from abroad. She is taking great risks and 
speculating heavily. Her banks are ever lending. Her 
land banks are pyramiding in a mad manner, and even her 
small savings-banks are following in the mad rush for high 
interest and poor security. Credit in Germany during the 
summer crisis was only kept up by the big loans made by 
the Wall Street bankers—help which the Kaiser has 
recognised by personally honouring J. Pierpont Morgan. It 
is believed that Berlin will pull throngh. But as I write 
there is some anxiety, for which good ground exists. 


ForeriGNners.—Paris is hardly speculating at all, and the 
account open is not of any moment. It would appear that the 
Yankees are caught short in copper, and Tintos as a result 
have been steady. The Americans do not understand that 
trade is good, and that the manufacturers have not got 
large stocks of copper. Paris is a bull of Tintos, and the 
price should improve. Here in London little or no interest 
is taken in the Foreign Market. A few loans are talked 
about—notably one for Ecuador, but whether it will come 
off is by no means certain. Ecuador is not a place in which 
to invest money. As I have before said, no Ecuadorian 
loan is valuable unless issued in New York, for neither 
Great Britain nor the Continent can control Ecuador or 
bring pressure to bear upon her. The United States can. 


Home Ratis.—The serious strike threatened in the cotton 
trade will affect Lancashire and Yorkshire, whose increase on 
the half-year should exceed £60,000. Nevertheless, I suggest 
that if the price falls during the strike, this stock should be 
bought. At present price it pays5 per cent. Great Central 
have done badly with passenger traffic, but goods are up 
£70,000 ; such a splendid increase should call the attention 
of the investor to the °89 prefs., which yield 4{, whilst the 
91 and ’94 are also ridiculously undervalued. The Great 
Western actually shows a decrease in passenger traffic. This 
is the more surprising because it now has open the new route 
to Birmingham and its Fishguard route to Ireland. How- 
ever, goods will probably save the situation, for the increase 
here is £102,000. The London and North Western has 
actually done better in passengers than in goods, but both 
show large increases, and by the end of the year the total 
increase may reach £170,000. The Midland may touch 
£125,000 increase, but the North Eastern has been lagging 
behind, and the dividend will only be maintained with an 
effort.. The market realises the position, for Berwicks are 
five points lower than they were a yearago. They yield 
5 per cent.,and should be purchased. Great Northern shows 
a good increase, both in goods and passengers, and at present 
prices the deferred yield over 4 per cent. with the chance of 
an increased dividend. 


YaykeeEs.—It will be an excellent thing if Kuhn Loeb can 
get rid of Wabash to the Union, and thus wipe out their 
defeat over Missouri Pacific. George Gould is not a serious 
Railroad man, and it will be good for everybody when 
he definitely retires. His management of Wabash has 
been abominable, and I do not suppose he will ever make 
much of Missouri Pacific, notwithstanding the fact that the 
figures for the past year show an improvement. The steel 
trade continues to grow, and those who threw away their 
stock in a panic when the Government decided to smash the 
Trust must now regret their precipitancy. Morgans are so 
powerful and control so many railways that they can compel 
orders whenever they choose. They picked up Steels at 


rubbish prices, and to-day we are informed that. the Cor-. 


poration is working night and day, and that its business 
never looked better. 





. Rosser.—It is clear that the Rubber Trusts have been 
manipulating the market, and have been marking up prices 
in order to make their balance-sheets look pretty on 
December 31st. The dealers declare that the public have 
not bought a share, and that the whole of the buying has 
been “inside.” The price of plantation has been rigged up 
to 5s., but “fine hard cured Para” is quoted ninepence 
lower. The Island Para report is very unsatisfactory, and, 
to add to the misery, the shareholders are squabbling over 
the board. The position of the company is hopeless, and 
always will be, for no Englishman can make rubber- 
collecting on the islands a profitable business. 

Om.—The oil market is dead. Nothing has happened 
except the issue of the General Petroleum Properties of 
Trinidad, whose concessions the Goldfields of South Africa 
intends to acquire. But the option has been extended io 
the end of February. The General Petroleum has no 
money, so it has made a good deal in selling its shares at a 
premium. 

Karrirs.—The latest news about City Deeps is that at 
last the bears have issued a summons attacking the titles. 
But much more serious than this is the tale that the mine 
has been allowed to fall into a bad state. Nevertheless, City 
Deeps at 45s. would be a cheap purchase. 

Ruopesta.—We await the statement promised by Rho X. 
The City is now much amused at the promises made by 
everybody to eschew sack and live clean lives. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—The cement deal has put Cements ordi- 
nary to 8. They look like going to par. The long-promised 
competition in the "bus trade does not materialise. The 
new companies do not come out, and ’bus stock is strong at 
nearly 200. Briseis have been moved up ls. nearly for the 
forthcoming rig. 

RayMonDd RaDCLYFFE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A CURIOUS PARALLEL 
To the Editor of Taz AcapEMY 








Srr,—There is a remarkable resemblance between the passage 
in Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” Book II., beginning with line 826 
or thereabouts, and that in Tennyson’s “ Timbuctoo,” from line 
158. Not only is the general likeness very close, but the phrasing 
is in several instances almost identical, as the following examples 
will show ;— 

“ EXcurRsION.” “ TrMBuctoo,” 
“ A wilderness of building.” “A wilderness of spires.” 
“With elaborate domes and “ Rampart upon rampart, dome 


silver spires, on dome.” 
And blazing terrace upon 
terrace.” 
“ There towers begirt “Each aloft 


With battlements that on their Upon his narrow’d eminence 
restless fronts bore globes 
Bore stars.” Of wheeling suns, or stars.” 


_ “Tn fleecy folds voluminous “Part of a throne of fiery 


enwrapped flame, wherefrom 
- . « an object like a This snowy skirting of a gar- 
throne.” ment hung.” 


I do not know whether this parallel has been noticed before— 
possibly it has; but it would be interesting to learn whether 
there is any ground for the suggestion that Tennyson took his 
idea of the dream-city from the elder poet.—Yours faithfully, 

J. B. Watts. 

Derwent View, Ambergate, near Derby, 

December 22nd, 1911. 





A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,—I note that in my letter on “The Plagiarist,” kindly 
published in your issue of December 23rd, that the two quota- 
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tions interpolated in the book I referred to have, I am sure, 
unwittingly been converted into one. f ’ 
Shelley's “Profuse strains of unpremeditated art” must be 


familiar. i 
The second one is Oliver Wendell Holmes’ line :— 


“ Few, few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them, 
Alas! for those who never sing, 

But die with all their music in them.” 


Tstporre G. ASCHER. 
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